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BONDS OF 
AMERICAN MUNICIPALITIES 


@ Safest in the world next to United States Gov- 
ernment Bonds 
@ Most marketable e@ Yields up to 6% 


Ask to be put on our Mailing List 


LEBENTHAL & CO. 


135 BROADWAY, NEWYORK TEL.REctor 2-1737 


The Only House in America Specializing 
Exclusively in Odd Lot Municipal Bonds 


CHANGING CONDITIONS 


demand constant scrutiny of each new 
situation. Send in a list of your securi- 
ties for our up-to-date analysis. Write 
Dept. K-6. 


(HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


DIVIDENDS - 


MOTOR WHEEL 
CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


Lansing, Michigan 
January 22, 1940 


The Board of Directors today de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of forty 
cents (40c) per share on the common 
stock payable March 15, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 29, 1940. 


C. C. Carlton, 


Vice-President and Secretary. 


Crown CorK & SEAL 
COMPANY, INC. 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the Regular Quarterly Dividend 
of fifty-six and one-quarter cents ($.56%4) 
per share on the $2.25 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of Crown Cork & Seal Com- 
pany, Inc., payable on March 15, 1940, to 
the stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 29, 1940. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 

J. J. NAGLE, Secretary. 
February 1, 1940. 


CoMMON DIVIDEND 
No. 120 


An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable March 1, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 15, 1940. Checks 
will be mailed. 
The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 
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Before You Make Out Your 1939 
Income Tax Return, Do This: 
Get the New 1940 Revised Edition of ———— 


INCOME 
HOW KEEP DOWN” 


By J. K.Lasser,C.P. A. .... .. . . $1.00 postpaid 


TELLS about the 40 changes in Income Tax Law, effected by Statutes, 
Rulings, Decisions during 1939. 

TELLS EVERY deduction to which you are justly entitled: (A) 178 Items 
to omit from Gross income; (B) 75 Different Taxes you may deduct as an 
individual; (C) 9 Deductible Types of charity contributions; (D) 225 Deduc- 


tions allowed if you are engaged in a Trade, Business or Profession; (E) 122 
Deductions you may make if a Salaried Man or Woman. 


——THIS BOOK DEFINITELY HELPS YOU— 


—HELPS to prepare your Income Tax Return QUICKLY. 

—HELPS to insure ACCURACY in your Income Tax Return. 

—HELPS to AVOID future Assessments, Penalties, Interest Charges. 

—HELPS to SAVE TIME by using the Complete Simplified Index. 

—HELPS to SAVE MONEY by bringing an expert's answers instantly to every 
Income Tax Question you are likely to ask. 


The Book Is Clear—Concise—Comprehensive—Easy to Understand 
128 Pages, with Index—8'2 x 11 Inches—Paper Cover - - - $1.00 


: $ Orders Filled Same Day Your Dollar Reaches Us 
: FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
5 21 West Street New York, N. Y. 


YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 


EUROPEAN METAL MARKETS 
AND 
CURRENT WEEK’S CLOSING PRICES 
LONDON MINING SHARE MARKET MOVEMENTS, 
NOTES AND PRICES 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM 
WORLD’S MINING FIELDS 


For information on these subjects read the technical paper with 
world circulation and interest. 


MINING JOURNAL 


One month’s issues (four numbers) will be sent free on 
application, on receipt of this advertisement cutting, as 
a proof of the above statement. 


dhe MINING JOURNAL 


15, GEORGE STREET, MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.4, ENGLAND 


hat’s\New 
in Books 


How to Use Your Heap To GET 
Wuat You Want. By William J. 
Reilly, Ph.D. Published by Harper 
& Brothers. 192 pp. $1. The au- 
thor, who has also written several 
“success books” such as “Straight 
Thinking” and “How to Find and 
Follow Your Career,” has acted as 
promotional consultant for a number 
of major American corporations. The 
methods evolved by Mr. Reilly are 
based upon his experience with the 
research staff at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, where organized think- 
ing is at the basis of all work in the 
scientific laboratories. The author 
has successfully applied this labora- 
tory’s system to personal business and 
social problems and has set up simple 
rules by which any normal person can 
easily achieve the art of straight 
thinking. The book does not deal 
with abstract ideas but with every- 
day happenings, which make the sub- 
ject entertaining. In addition, it is 
flavored with many amusing illustra- 
tions by George Westcott. 


x * 


THE PROTECTION OF AMERICAN 
Export Trabe. By Francis B. Sayre. 
Published by The University of Chi- 
cago Press. 106 pp. $1.50. This 
is a discussion of foreign commercial 
policies based upon the fundamental 
thesis that the larger the international 
exchange of goods the greater the 
prosperity of the participating nations. 
Hence, it is held, a large foreign trade 
is vital and essential to the well being 
of this country. The author gives an 
excellent historical survey of the com- 
mercial policies of the United States, 
which culminated in the extremely 
protectionistic Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
Act of 1930. Then came the New 
Deal policy of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments with individual nations, the 
chief objective of which is to in- 
crease trade by lowering of tariff 
barriers. Though Mr. Sayre pro- 
fesses to the desire of giving an un- 
biased justification of the trade agree- 
ment program of Secretary of State 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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New Phase 


Trade Relations 


By Andrew A. Bock, Ph.D. 


5 INCE January 26, 1940, there 
has been no trade treaty in effect 
between the United States and Japan 
and for the first time in about eighty- 
six years commercial relations are on 
a day-to-day basis. Before that date 
they were governed by the 1911 trade 
agreement which was denounced by 
the Administration last July 26. The 
reasons for this step were purely 
political: to express disapproval of 
Japan’s policy in China and to gain 
a strong weapon in dealing with that 
country regarding its treatment of 
American interests in the Far East. 
Now we have that weapon, and Japan 
is on the spot. The seriousness of 
the present situation is fully recog- 
nized in the Nipponese Empire as 
evidenced by the repeated efforts to 
obtain a new agreement and the state- 
ment of the influential newspaper 
Asahi that the treatyless status is 
like a sword of Damocles over Japan. 


Japan Suffers 


An analysis of the various items on 
the trade ledgers of the two nations 
clearly reveals the seriousness of the 
present situation for Japan. It is true 
that Japan is the third best customer 
of the United States, ranking below 
only Canada and the United King- 
dom. It is likewise true that since 1932 
Japan has bought in each year more 
from the United States than we have 
purchased in that country. Hence, 
on the surface it would appear that 
the United States would suffer most 
from a curtailment or interruption of 
trade relationships between the two 
countries. But an examination of the 


quantitative relation of the trade total 
as well as the importance of the in- 
dividual items shows that the shoe is 
on the other foot. 


For the past several years Japan 
has accounted for about 7 per cent of 
our total imports and has taken some 
8 per cent of our exports; but the 
United States has supplied Japan 
with about one-third of its imports 
and has taken 20 per cent of its ex- 
ports. These figures alone could ex- 
plain Japan’s worries over the pres- 
ent situation, but the picture grows 
even darker if one considers the im- 
portance of the various goods ex- 
changed between the two countries. 

First, what do we import from 
Japan? The largest item is raw silk 
for which we paid over $84 million 
in 1938 and over $96 for the first 
eleven months of last year (the 
greater dollar value reflecting chiefly 
the higher prices for that commodity 
prevailing in 1939). Our takings of 
Japanese silk represent from 80 to 90 
per cent of that country’s total pro- 
duction which provides a livelihood 
for over 2 million of that country’s 
farm population. Other important 
items which, however, represent in 
the aggregate only a fraction of the 
value of silk, are foodstuffs, such as 
crab meat, tuna fish and tea, which 
accounted for over $5 million in 1938 
and over $7 million during the first 


Treaty abrogation 
gives U.S. a powerful 
weapon against Japan, 
but present status is 
likely to continue, de- 
pending upon Japa- 
nese and domestic po- 
litical developments. 


HEY! ACT 
NEED HONORABLE 
AMERICAN 


—Rube Goldberg, N. Y. Sun 


eleven months of last year. In addi- 
tion we bought cotton cloth, china- 
ware and toys in large quantities as 
shown in the tabulation on page 4. A 
critical appraisal indicates that all 
these items are not essential for the 
welfare of our country and our na- 
tional economy, although from the 
feminine viewpoint the inclusion of 
silk among non-essential commodities 
might be debatable. But there is no 
question that in case of need we could 
do without silk as we have already 
at our disposition and are rapidly de- 
veloping new and excellent substitutes 
for the product of the silkworm. As 
to crab meat and tuna fish, our domes- 
tic producers would obviously raise 
no objection if imports from Japan 
were to be stopped entirely, and it 
would certainly be no loss to this 
country if the cheap Japanese bric-a- 
brac and toys should disappear from 
the shelves of our stores. 


Other Side 


But now to the other side of the 
picture: Practically everything Japan 
buys from the United States, as 
itemized in the tabulation on page 4 
is essential for the economic and in- 
dustrial life of that country and di- 
rectly or indirectly indispensable for 
continuance of its warfare in China. 
Japan needs our cotton for the man- 
ufacture of textiles which it sells in 
the world markets to obtain foreign 
exchange for the purchase of war ma- 
terials. Japan needs crude petroleum 
and gasoline for its mechanized army, 
air force and ships, and it cannot go 
on without imports of copper, iron 
and steel scrap for its heavy industry 
which today is occupied chiefly with 
military orders. Metal working ma- 
chinery is also required by its over- 
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worked plants busy with army or- 
ders, and as most machines now in 
use are of American origin, parts for 
replacement cannot be obtained else- 
where. On the other hand, deliveries 
of airplanes and parts decreased ma- 
terially last year as a result of the 
moral embargo instigated by the 
White House. 


War Status 


Not only are these various items 
Japan customarily buys from the 
United States vital to her economy 
but at the present time there are no 
other sources available which could 
fully replace the United States, with 
England’s efforts concentrated upon 
the European war and Germany 
blocked from the seas. However, 
some:members of the British Empire 
such as India, Australia and Canada 
continue to contribute to Japan’s 
needs of essential raw materials and 
Japan has made strenuous efforts dur- 
ing the past several months to in- 
crease trade with these countries but 
they never could fully replace the 
United States. All this, however, 
should not be interpreted to mean (as 
many would like us to believe) that 
without the imports from the United 
States Japan would be forced to 
liquidate its war of conquest in China. 
Far from that. If otherwise reliable 
sources from the Far East can be 
trusted, Japan has accumulated essen- 
tial products usually imported from 
the United States, and for some may 
find other sources, sufficient to permit 
the country to continue its war in 


Japanese-American Trade 


in 1938 and 1939 


Imports From Japan 
In thousands of dollars 


onths 
Item: 1938 1939 
$83,651 $95,625 
Crab meat and tuna fish.... 3,173 4,609 
2,627 
China and porcelain ware... 1,859 1,919 
966 813 
30,961 32,543 
Exports To Japan 

51,566 38,906 
Iron and steel scrap........ 22,061 30,032 
Metal working machinery... 23,627 22,204 
Automobiles and parts...... 10,180 6,249 
Aircraft and parts........... 11,062 2,403 
3,095 2,410 
Miscellaneous ................ 37,745 40,534 
$239,662 $203,709 


China for several more years. An em- 
bargo of certain products by the 
United States as a punitive measure 
would certainly embarrass Japan and 
create serious difficulties, but it could 
hardly be considered a weapon so 
effective as to force that country to 
make a change in its China policies. 

On the other hand, it is obvious 
‘that the placing of embargoes on 
Japanese trade would immediately re- 
sult in retaliations which would, of 
course, hurt the United States. Our 
direct stake in Japan is chiefly in 
portfolio investments which amount 
to some $250 million. Japan has 
jealously guarded its credit standing 
abroad, and there has been no default 
for the last seventy years since Japan 
first borrowed in a foreign country. 
Considering the fact that about two- 


thirds of its foreign obligations still 
outstanding have been repatriated 
and are held in Japan the service on 
that country’s foreign debt is relative- 
ly small. But in case of a serious em- 
bargo, termination of interest pay- 
ments is almost certain to be expected 
as a retaliatory measure. As for cot- 
ton, Japan would probably resort to 
India, Brazil and Peru and that would 
be no insignificant factor in our al- 
ready seriously diminished foreign 
market for that commodity. Our oil 
industry also would not take it lightly 
to lose such an important market as 
Japan and several million dollars 
worth of wood pulp is also an item 
to be considered by our pulp industry. 


What Next? 


Summing up: Our purchases from 
Japan are in commodities funda- 
mentally non-essential to our eco- 
nomic welfare and we can do without 
them. Japan’s purchases in this coun- 
try, on the other hand, consist of ma- 
terials indispensable for her economy. 
Hence, embargoes would hurt Japan 
enormously but they would also seri- 
ously damage the United States in- 
terests engaged in that trade and 
would lead inevitably to retaliations. 
The application of embargoes is really 
a two-edged sword and will probably 
be used by our government only as a 
last resort. In the meantime the 
treatyless status continues, which is 
rather disconcerting to all directly in- 
terested in American-Japanese trade 
as it prevents long term planning and 
normal trade relations. 


“Hands Off the Election” 


O AVOID any basis for the criti- 

cism now already being subtly 
promulgated that industry will try to 
influence the coming election, C. M. 
Chester, the outspoken head of the 
General Foods Corporation and 
former president of the National 
Manufacturers Association, recently 
told a group of leading Detroit in- 
dustrialists that American business 
leaders will make no effort to influ- 
ence their employees to vote for any 
specific candidates in the forthcoming 
primaries or elections. And this ap- 
plies to all, without reservations as 
to whether they are local or national. 


This is the proper course to pursue 
concerning the individual, but that 
should not preclude the businessmen 
from expressing such opinions as tend 
to clarify the grave economic questions 
which are bound to agitate the entire 
electorate. It must look to some 
guidance for the formulation of its 
own convictions regarding what poli- 
cies it is best for the nation as a 
whole to pursue. 

As American citizens, business men 
can state their opinions and let it go 
at that as Chester says, and such 
statements should be directed to the 
public at large. There can be no 


coercion of employees by such frank 
expressions of views. 

Chester also clarifies the position 
industry expects to take in the com- 
ing hustings, so far as it concerns 
employees by a much more potent 
suggestion relating to business re- 
covery. He declares that industry’s 
theme for 1940 “to light the skies 
with fires from busy American fac- 
tories is clear: Let’s get back to work 
—let’s work together.” 

Who could better start these 
furnaces blazing but the Government, 
if it would decide to fill its bunkers 
with confidence-inspiring fuel? 
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Public Utility Integration 


Fears 


ROUBLES have harassed the 

utilities in a series of destructive 
waves since 1929. The climax oc- 
curred in March, 1935, when the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act, 
with its “death sentence” provisions, 
was passed by a Senate majority of 
one vote. Five eventful years have 
passed. Now, at long last the SEC 
has decided to hold hearings under 
Section 11. The long dreaded uncer- 
tainty has moved much nearer solu- 
tion, 

Section 11, in effect, requires the 
SEC to limit a holding company to a 
single integrated public utility sys- 
tem, but “one or more” additional in- 
tegrated utility systems may be re- 
tained under certain qualifications as 
to location, comparative size, and if 
severance would result in the loss of 
certain advantages offered by reten- 
tion. 
on the meaning of this section. For 
five years the SEC, the industry and 
utility investors have tried to interpret 
the meaning of Section 11—and it is 
still as meaningless as ever. The an- 
swer to the riddle lies not in the 
ambiguous penalty phrases, but in the 
broad discretionary powers granted to 
the SEC. Harsh use of such powers 
would immediately become an issue 
for the courts. 


Fear Complex 


Much has been said about the 
harmful effects of the Act. To a 
marked extent the assertion that en- 
forcement will cause drastic destruc- 
tion of holding company security 
values is based upon vague fears. 
Under an unfriendly Administration, 
these fears are admittedly a deterrent 
to the flow of new capital required for 
expansion of a major industry. That is 
serious, for it can conceivably reverse 
the business cycle, particularly if the 
SEC hands down a precedent harsh 
enough to destroy investor confidence. 
Widespread liquidation of utility se- 
curities would likely also destroy con- 
fidence in other industries and a 


The courts have not passed _ 
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—Finfoto Composite 


The American utilities are in strong position to wage 
a successful fight on the question of constitu- 
tionality. The SEC itself is likely to be tolerant. 


severe depression could result. How- 
ever, these adverse possibilities can 
be easily avoided if the SEC continues 
to exercise its discretionary powers 
as tolerantly as it has in recent years. 
The Act was undoubtedly conceived 
by radical theorists who had socialistic 
objectives in mind, but rulings by the 
SEC have for the most part been 
fair and helpful to the industry. There 
is no reason to anticipate a change in 
SEC policy, particularly under its 
present set-up. Given a friendly Ad- 
ministration, these fears would im- 
mediately seem unreasonable and far- 
fetched. 

The fears and uncertainties enter- 
tained by the industry take the form 
of unanswered questions. What prop- 
erties can be retained? What units 
must be sold? And when, and under 
what terms? Who will buy the mar- 
ginal properties? The answer may 
be that such properties will not have 
to be actually sold. Segregation under 
a trustee, with the holding company 


5 


retaining the beneficial interest may 
be sufficient ; this course has been fol- 
lowed by International Paper & 
Power and Cities Service. Grouping 
of several marginal units into a com- 
pact system under a trustee, with 
different holding companies sharing 
in the beneficial interest, is quite pos- 
sible. 


System Transfers 


The utility holding companies them- 
selves are potential buyers of mar- 
ginal units of other systems, as such 
purchases could help attain an in- 
tegrated status for their own entire 
system. The successful sale to the 
public of Washington Gas Light and 
Newport Electric, and the much pub- 
licized efforts of investment bankers 
to underwrite an offering of addi- 
tional common stock of Consumers 
Power Company, are indicative of the 
latent investor demand. 

Considerable time will be required 
for the SEC to hold hearings on each 
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individual holding company system— 
and there are many of them. Then 
the SEC will need additional time to 
consider the testimony and formulate 
integration orders. Such orders will 
be staggered and it may take years 
for the SEC to get around to the last 
system. After an order has been is- 
sued, the holding company apparently 
has one year to comply, and it can 
also apply for extensions of the time 
limit. And finally the holding com- 
panies can appeal to the courts for re- 
lief from any rulings which they con- 
sider arbitrary or unjust. In this con- 
nection it should be carefully noted 
that the Holding Company Act has 
not been declared constitutional. All 
that the courts have approved is com- 
pliance by the holding companies with 
the registration provisions of the Act. 


If an integration order is harsh, the 
company should have good grounds 
for establishing the confiscatory and 
therefore unconstitutional nature of 
the Act, particularly as the appeal 
would come up for determination dur- 
ing a reconstituted Administration. 
The electoral changes next November 
are much more important than tem- 
porary attitudes of the SEC, as a con- 
servative Congress would be quite 
likely to amend the Holding Company 
Act to eliminate its destructive and 
regimenting features, or even the 
whole Act as it is now constituted 
could be repealed. 

The industry has had five years to 
prepare for the present exigency. It 
is in far stronger financial condition. 
“Real” earnings have made much 
greater progress than is apparent 


from reported profits per share. 
Earnings set aside for depreciation 
are considerably larger than in 1934; 
in the case of American Power & 
Light and Electric Power & Light— 
two prominent holding companies 
with integration problems—the in- 
crease in depreciation has been nearly 
100 per cent. Properties have been 
improved and expanded, debt has 
been reduced, and the cash holdings 
of the holding companies individually 
are greater. The industry is there- 
fore well prepared to wage a suc- 
cessful fight, if it must. The princi- 
pal threat of SEC administration of 
the Act at this time is to insolvent 
systems. 

The SEC is undoubtedly well 
aware of the difficulties of enforcing 

(Please turn to page 28) 


Better Balance the 
Recovery Movement 


URING depressions, it is alto- 

gether normal for production 
of articles falling in the capital goods 
category to suffer a considerably 
more drastic decline than that rec- 
orded in consumers’ goods. The fall- 
ing off in business activity after 1929 
furnished no exception to this rule. 
The Standard Statistics index of 
capital goods production dropped 
from 125.3 per cent of normal to 
a depression low of 33.5 per cent 
while this organization’s index of 
consumers’ goods output receded 
only to 64.6 (from 114.1). But just 
as heavy industry by its very nature 
is subject to more violent declines 
than those characteristic of consum- 
ers’ goods lines, it can normally be 
expected to achieve greater advances 
from depression lows. 

This pattern, however, was not 
followed during the recovery move- 
ment which culminated in 1937, or 
during any of the three principal 
waves of which it was composed. A 
few figures will illustrate this. By 
mid-1933, consumer’s goods produc- 
tion had recovered to 100 per cent 
of estimated normal, falling off to 
70.9 per cent by the end of the year. 
Another abortive rise ensued, carry- 
ing this index to 85.9 in March, 
1934. By September of the same 
year, it had receded to 70.4, but a 
sustained advance followed which 


Good gains have ex- 

tended to capital goods 

lines as well as con- 
sumers’ goods. 


enabled the index of consumers’ 
goods output to reach a level 108.2 
per cent of normal in December, 
1936. In sharp contrast, the capital 
goods index rose only to 59.7 in 
July, 1933; fell to 44.3 later in the 
year ; recovered to 58.2 in May, 1934; 
again receded to 43.0 later in the 
year, and advanced only to 94.3 at 
the top of the boom in March, 1937. 

The explanation of this perform- 
ance lies in the fact that the “recov- 
ery” measures instituted by the Roose- 
velt Administration were directed pri- 
marily toward the expansion of pub- 
lic purchasing power. This aided 
producers of automobiles, clothing, 
food and other articles of personal 
use and consumption, but failed to 
help the heavy industries. Devalua- 
tion of the dollar in 1933 raised com- 
modity prices sharply. This increased 
farm purchasing power and induced 
inventory accumulation by business 


and heavy spending for personal 
necessities by individuals, but was 
powerless to create a demand for new 
machinery and other equipment be- 
yond immediate needs. During en- 
suing years, buying of consumers’ 
goods was stimulated by increasing 
employment and payrolls, expendi- 
tures for relief and public works and 
payment of the soldiers’ bonus, but 
heavy goods purchases remained sub- 
normal. 

A different situation exists today. 
Consumers’ goods output dropped to 
69.8 per cent of normal in April, 
1938, but last December had recov- 
ered to an estimated figure of 98. In 
the same period, capital goods pro- 
duction fell to 53.6 and rose to about 
101—a level actually higher than that 
attained by the consumers’ goods in- 
dex instead of being 40 per cent lower 
as in 1933, 32 per cent lower as in 
1934 or 13 per cent lower as in 1936- 
37. This participation in the recov- 
ery movement by all branches of in- 
dustry is encouraging proof that the 
present business situation is a sound- 
er one than any witnessed in recent 
years. And if coming months bring 
sufficient encouragement to initiative 
so that venture capital is enticed from 
its hiding places, it will be possible 
to state that the business recovery 
movement is on a thoroughly sound 
basis. 
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Airplane parts are becoming an increasingly important 
source of profit for a number of companies 
identified with the automobile accessory group. 


ACKLOGS of unfilled orders 

have been declining in recent 
weeks in the basic industries, but air- 
craft manufacturing continues in a 
class by itself. Although the rate of 
production in the industry has risen 
sharply to an unprecedented level, 
there is no sign of any prospective 
contraction in the volume of unfin- 
ished business. Reports of unfilled 
orders which are issued from time to 
time show successively higher totals, 
and current reports of British and 
French procurement programs in this 
country point to further expansion of 
the domestic aircraft manufacturers’ 
backlogs, if the business can be 
placed. How to increase effective 


capacity to meet the present demand 


is the problem. 


Aviation Aids 


Expansion of plant facilities is 
under way, but this is not a satisfac- 
tory solution to all of the production 
problems. It has become evident 
that, in so far as it proves feasible, 
work will be “farmed out” to com- 
panies identified primarily with other 
manufacturing groups, which are 
equipped with machinery designed for 
or adaptable to the production of air- 
craft parts. This tendency may be 
expected to become more pronounced 
as the pressure for deliveries in- 
creases. The engine division, which 
is the “bottle neck” of the aviation 
industry, has for some months been 
drawing heavily upon outside sources 
for important parts. 

It would be difficult to forecast how 
far this trend may go, and how many 


= if) = 


companies will participate in the over- 
flow, but this much is certain: the 
parts manufacturers already well es- 
tablished in the field will do a large 
volume of aircraft business in 1940. 
The report that the Briggs Manufac- 
turing Company has been awarded a 
contract by the U. S. Navy for an 
experimental aviation motor indicates 
the longer range possibilities for a 
number of companies which have not 
had a significant stake in this field, 
but in such cases several months 
preparation would be necessary to ac- 
quire the tools and other facilities 
needed for volume production. How- 
ever, there are several companies in 
the motor parts group which are al- 
ready realizing major benefits from 
aircraft business and which have pre- 
pared for further expansion in 1940. 
In this category, Thompson Prod- 
ucts, Inc., is outstanding. This com- 
pany has for years been one of the 
leading manufacturers of airplane 
parts. Products used in the auto- 
mobile and truck, marine and indus- 
trial engine industries have accounted 
for considerably more than half of 
total output, but the ratio for the air- 
craft division will doubtless show a 
large gain in the current year. The 
company’s aircraft business has been 
increasing because of the heavy vol- 
ume of total production in this field; 
furthermore, new products have been 
added with the result that this line, 
which covered about 200 parts for 
the aeronautical trade a few years ago 
now comprises over 460 different 
items, including valves, valve seat in- 
serts, propeller and shock absorber 
parts, strut and landing gear as- 
semblies, and miscellaneous special 
forgings. Orders now on hand in- 
dicate that the airplane parts division 
will operate at capacity throughout 
1940. Net income last year approxi- 
mated the previous record high of 
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$1.2 million, established in 1929. Be- 
cause of the increased capitalization, 
earnings per share of common stock 
will presumably be somewhat smaller, 
but the year’s total is estimated 
around $4 on the common. ; 
Aircraft parts are relatively less 
important in proportion to total vol- 
ume for Eaton Manufacturing, but 
this division of the business is ex- 
panding rapidly. Sales of the com- 
pany’s sodium-cooled airplane engine 
valves were about three times larger 
in 1939 than in either of the two 
previous years. In order to meet fur- 
ther increases in demand, the com- 
pany is preparing new plant facilities 
which will double capacity for aircraft 
valve equipment. Eaton is also ex- 
perimenting with the expectation that 
a substantial volume of business can 
be obtained in the application of its 
patented hydraulic tappets to airplane 
engines. Earnings for 1939 are be- 
lieved to have exceeded the previous 
(1937) record of $3.65 per share. 


Other Beneficiaries 


Record earnings of Cleveland 
Graphite Bronze in 1939, estimated at 
better than $5 per share, are attribut- 
able to factors other than airplane 
parts, but the new bearing for air- 
craft engines which has recently been’ 
developed is expected to become a 
significant source of profits. 

Bendix Aviation, one of the long 
established manufacturers of aircraft 
parts and accessories, made a good 
showing in 1939, substantially better- 
ing the net income of 1936 and 1937, 
although estimated earnings of $4.5 
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million fall far short of the net re- 
ported for 1928 and 1929, the com- 
pany’s best years. Bendix is a lead- 
ing producer of brakes, carburetors 
and other automobile parts, which 
have accounted for the major part of 
total sales volume. However, the 
aircraft division, which includes car- 
buretors, electrical equipment, air- 
plane radios, signalling, recording and 
navigating instruments and other es- 
sential apparatus, has been growing 
rapidly since 1937. About $2 million 
is being spent to enlarge the capacity 
of the aviation division. In 1939, air- 
craft business increased to about $16 
million out of a total volume of $40 
million; and in 1940 a further ex- 
pansion in sales of the aviation de- 
partments to $25 million or more is 
anticipated. Net income for 1939 
was about $2.15 a share. 

The automobile parts and accessory 


group as a whole showed a good re- 
covery last year from the generally 
poor earnings levels of 1938, but the 
four companies mentioned above 
made a much better than average 
showing. Nineteen-forty results for 
all motor parts manufacturers will, of 
course, depend to a large extent upon 
the volume of automobile production 
and sales. Thus far, indications point 
to a well maintained rate of activity 
in automobile and truck production. 
But if motor vehicle business should 
prove disappointing, instead of show- 
ing an increase of 10 per cent or bet- 
ter in line with year-end predictions, 
the parts manufacturers which are in 
a position to participate in the aircraft 
boom and are obtaining an increasing 
volume of orders in this division 
should be able to make a much better 
comparative record than those which 
are not similarly favored. 


With the exception of Bendix, 
which is selling at about 15 times in- 
dicated 1939 earnings, these stocks 
are capitalizing recent and current net 
income per share at very conservative 
ratios. Eaton, Cleveland Graphite 
and Thompson Products are all sell- 
ing for less than 10 times last year’s 
earnings. Granting that relatively 
low appraisals of current earnings are 
normal in the automobile parts field 
because of the highly cyclical charac- 
ter of the industry, and that prospects 
for aircraft business would be dras- 
tically altered in the event of an early 
end to the war, these stocks give evi- 
dence of being in a stronger market 
position than the majority of specula- 
tive issues. Thompson Products, in 
particular, appears interesting from 
the viewpoint of those who favor a 
heavy weighting of aircraft manufac- 
turing business. 


Statistics Shed Light on Copper Prospects 


FTER a five-months’ hiatus, the 

Copper Institute has resumed 
publication of monthly data regarding 
production, deliveries and stocks of 
copper in the United States—though 
foreign and world statistics still are 
unobtainable because of the war. 
Domestic figures have been issued 
covering the last five months of 1939, 
although they consist purely of totals 
for the period as a whole, and no 
month-by-month breakdown has been 
published. It will therefore be several 
months before the statistical position 
of the industry can be subjected to 
precise measurement, but’ in the 
meantime the data at hand present 
an interesting and, on the whole, an 
encouraging picture. 


Inventories Decline 


The nature of the changes which 
have taken place since the end of July 
was a foregone conclusion, but their 
extent has occasioned some surprise. 
It was known that production and 
deliveries—both domestic and export 
—had been stepped up rather sharply 
and that deep inroads had been made 
into stocks of copper, but neither 
financial observers nor the trade itself 
were prepared for a reduction of al- 
most 50 per cent in refined copper 
inventories. Stocks of 159,485 tons 
at the end of December were the 
smallest since September 30, 1937, 


and with the exception of the first 
nine months of that year were the 
lowest since these statistics were first 
published in mid-1933. 

Total deliveries from August 
through December, on a monthly 
average basis, set a new record for 
this six and one-half year period. 
Domestic shipments reached a peak 
exceeded only in March and April of 
1937, while exports were the largest 
for any month except March, 1935, 
and July of last year. The decline 
from July levels can doubtless be 
ascribed to the Allied blockade of 
Germany during the last four months 
of the year and the fact that Great 
Britain is seeking to fill its copper 
requirements from within the Empire. 
These influences were offset by larger 
shipments to France, Italy, the Scan- 
dinavian countries and Russia, while 
Japan maintained its position as our 
largest customer. 

Based on the average rate of de- 
mand during the last five months of 
1939, stocks on hand at the end of 
the year were sufficient to last only a 
month and a half—an exceptionally 
favorable ratio. With the exception 
of three months in late 1938, foreign 
stocks at the end of July were the 
smallest in five years, and it appears 
reasonable to believe that no surplus 
foreign copper is hanging over the 
market. Yet the price of the metal 


was reduced from 12 cents a pound 


to 115¢ cents on January 26, the 
third cut within nine days. This 
seems altogether illogical in view of 
the strong statistical position of cop- 
per. But there are two considerations 
which, taken together, provide a 
thoroughly adequate explanation. 

In the first place, average deliveries 
over the last five months of 1939 give 
a far from accurate picture of cur- 
rent consumption. Data published by 
the American Bureau of Metal Stat- 
istics indicate that shipments rose 
sharply in August, September and 
October, receded slightly in Novem- 
ber and fell off considerably in De- 
cember. They were probably still 
lower in January. Even more im- 
portant is the decline in new orders. 
Sales in September set an all-time 
record at 183,627 tons, declined to 
29,211 tons in December and amount- 
ed to approximately 25,000 tons in 
January. 


Hold Shares? 


The conclusion appears warranted 
that the recent weakness in copper 
markets represents nothing more than 
a normal readjustment period fol- 
lowing the abnormal conditions pre- 
vailing in late 1939. In the mean- 
time, the low cost producers can earn 
good profits at prevailing prices, and 
a constructive attitude toward their 
equity issues is still justified. 
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OMPARED with U. S. Steel, 
Bethlehem Steel is small indeed. 
The latter company possesses only 
13.7 per cent of the industry’s ingot 
capacity, against 35.3 per cent for its 
giant competitor. But when the com- 
parison is made with other units in 
the field, Bethlehem’s stature appears 
much more impressive. It is prac- 
tically as large as the next two rank- 
ing producers together; only seven 
companies, aside from U. S. Steel, 


are as much as one-tenth the size of — 


Bethlehem on the basis of ingot ca- 
pacity. It is easily apparent that the 
two largest units in this trade occupy 
outstanding positions. 


Comparisons 


Their similarity extends much fur- 
ther. Both are completely integ- 
rated; they own iron ore, coal and 
limestone properties, lake and river 
vessels and railroads for the trans- 
portation of these materials to their 
plants, coke ovens, blast furnaces, 
steel works and rolling mills. Each 
makes practically every product 
known to the steel industry. In ad- 


Steel 
Leaders Compared 


- 


Higher rate of opera- 

tions and earnings 

justifies Bethlehem’s 

premium over U. S. 
Steel. 


dition, they are leading factors in 
shipbuilding, the fabrication of struc- 
tural material and in actual construc- 
tion work. Their plants are more 
widely scattered geographically than 
those of any other steel company, a 
distinct advantage under the price 
system prevailing in this trade. The 
proportionate division of their prod- 
ucts is almost identical except for the 
fact that Bethlehem has a somewhat 
larger percentage of its capacity in 
structural shapes and bars and a 
slightly smaller representation in pipe 
than its larger competitor. 

The disparity in size of the two or- 
ganizations is reflected in their re- 
spective capitalizations. The relation 
of both ingot capacity and prior 


Operating Statistics of the Steel Leaders 


U. S. Steel 
*Operating Net 
1937 Rate Income 
First quarter ....... 83.3% $28,561,533 
Second quarter .... 87.1 36,173,682 
= quarter ...... 73.3 30,617,638 
939 
Fourth quarter ..... 84.3 28,835,282 


Bethlehem Steel 


Common 7Operat- Common 
Share ing Net Share 
Earnings Rate Income Earnings 
56 87.1% $8,293,833 $2.01 
3.43 92.9 10,022,874 2.56 
2.79 85.1 9,249,560 2.31 
2.59 98.6 13,028,928 3.74 


*Finished steel shipments. 7Steel ingot production. 


—Finfoto 


charges (bond interest plus preferred 
dividends) to the number of com- 
mon shares outstanding is approxi- 
mately the same for both companies. 
Both are well managed and are ca- 
pable of displaying tremendous earn- 
ing power when conditions are right. 
Yet Bethlehem common has consis- 
tently sold at a premium over the 
junior shares of U. S. Steel for some 
fifteen months, and is _ presently 
quoted at 73 against a price of 57 for 
Big Steel common. 


Contrasts 


It was not always thus. For many 
years, U.S. Steel operated at a higher 
rate than the remainder of the indus- 
try, earned bigger profits, paid bigger 
dividends. Naturally, its stock com- 
manded a higher price than the equi- 
ties of other leading units. In 1929, 
it reached 26134, while Bethlehem 
failed to exceed 14034. During the 
succeeding years, U. S. Steel lost its 
former competitive advantage; since 
1932 the company has utilized a 
smaller percentage of its facilities than 
have other steel producers. Never- 
theless, substantial profits were shown 
during the recovery of 1936 and 1937, 
and the company’s action in paying 
off its preferred dividend arrears of 
$18.25 a share in cash undoubtedly 
had a favorable psychological effect 
on investors in the common. The 
latter issue touched 126% in 1937, 
whiie Bethlehem’s high for that year 
was only 10514. 

Since that time, all factors have 
favored Bethlehem over its rival. 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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Ratings are from THe WorLD 
Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
Refer to individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
item in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


AMONG THE BULLS AND BEARS 


Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, January 31, 1940 


Allegheny Ludlum C+ 

Existing holdings of shares, now 
around 20, may be retained as a 
cyclical speculation (paid 50 cents in 
1939). In contrast to the experience 
of most other steel companies, this 
unit has actually increased unfilled 
orders over recent weeks despite 
maintenance of a high rate of de- 
liveries. Estimates of Allegheny Lud- 
lum’s net for 1939 were recently 
revised upward. As against previous 
expectations of around 60 cents a 
share, it now looks as if balance for 
the common stock will be around 
twice that figure. This would com- 
pare with a loss in 1938. (Also FW, 
Jan. 10.) 


American Woolen, pfd. C+ 

Stock, now around 42, represents 
one of the more radical speculations 
in a volatile industry. Recent pay- 
ment of $3 on account of arrears re- 
flects improved net income for the 
second half of last year especially 
since the outbreak of the war, which 
caused a flow of orders and stepped 
up operations to capacity. In the 
meantime raw material and labor cost 
have increased and higher prices for 
raw wool are likely to continue at 
least as long as the war lasts. The 
problem is to keep prices in line with 
higher costs without curtailing con- 
sumer demand. Recorded gain in 
general purchasing power should 
facilitate this task and, according to 
the company’s president, 1940 can be 
faced by the industry with “conserva- 
tive optimism.” (Also FW, Nov. 29, 


Associated Dry Goods Cc 

Though decidedly speculative, small 
existing holdings of shares may be 
retained; approx. price, 8. After an 
interval of about two years, this unit 
recently made a fair start toward re- 
ducing dividend accumulations on its 


second preferred stock. Of course 
the payments—which totalled $9.75 
per share—can hardly be looked upon 
as heralding a common dividend over 
the intermediate term inasmuch as 
accumulations of over $30 per share 
still remain. But this much is notable: 
Since Associated’s capital structure 
is top-heavy, the consequent leveraged 
factor makes for rapidly rising com- 
mon share earnings during periods 
of favorable operations as at present. 


Atlantic Refining B 

At present levels around 21, reten- 
tion of moderate existing holdings 
appears warranted for speculative 
income (ann. div., $1; yield, 4.8%). 
First of the major oil companies to 
report 1939 results, this unit showed 
(preliminary) earnings of $1.67 a 
common share, against a profit of 
$1.40 a share for the previous year. 
Indicated net for the last quarter of 
the year was 36 cents a share, against 
9 cents for the corresponding period 
of 1938. This showing reflected sus- 
tained domestic demand and relatively 
satisfactory refining margins. De- 
mand should continue at record levels, 
but weakness in gasoline prices in- 
dicates that unit margins will grow 
increasingly narrow. Atlantic pro- 
duced only 35 per cent of its refinery 
requirements of crude oil in 1938 and 
is thus more vulnerable to such a 
development than are most integrated 
companies. 


Rating Changes 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their FINANCIAL 
Appraisal ratings up to date. 


4 Bethlehem Steel......... C+toB 
Safeway Stores...... B+ toA 
B+ toA 


19 


Bristol-Myers A 


Shares are attractive for their div- 
idend income; approx. price, 52 (ann. 
div., $2.40; yield, 4.6%). This com- 
pany, in 1940, is expected to continue 
the record of earnings stability which 
it has displayed in the past. In only 
one of the past ten years has this im- 
portant domestic producer of pro- 
prietary drug products shown less 
than $3 per share. That was in 1934, 
when the mark was missed by a nar- 
row margin. Estimates are that 
profits last year were somewhat 
higher than the $3.25 a share re- 


- ported in 1938. The general outlook 


for the current year is for continued 
good business and maintenance of the 
$2.40 annual dividend rate. 


Case (J. I.) C+ 

Shares at 67 can hardly be con- 
sidered attractive for the intermediate 
term, although holding speculative 
possibilities for the longer term. Com- 
pany entered the fiscal year ending 
October 31, 1939, with excessively 
large inventories. Competitive con- 
ditions became more serious during 
the year and unit prices were lowered. 
Operations were also curtailed to re- 
duce inventories. The trend toward 
smaller farm machines continued, 
restricting profit margins. As a re- 
sult the loss of $1.85 per common 
share made a poor comparison with 
profits of $8.77 per share for the 
previous year. With smaller inven- 
tories and an improved cash position, 
the company is now in a stronger 
financial position and a better show- 
ing is possible for 1940. Results will 
depend largely upon the level of farm 
purchasing power. 


Century Ribbon C+ 

While decidedly speculative even at 
around 5, moderately improved out- 
look warrants maintenance of any 
present positions, (paid 10 cents in 
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1938, nothing since). Increased sales 
volume has resulted in only a mod- 
erate gain in net because of higher 
raw material and labor costs, though 
company protects itself against the 
sharp fluctuation in the silk market by 


hedging its purchases. (Also FW, 
Apr. 26, ’39.) 
Columbia Broadcasting B 


Present positions in shares may be 
retained, chiefly for their income pos- 
sibilities; approx. price (“A” and “B” 
shares), 23 (indicated ann. rate, 
$1.80; yield, 7.8%). Thus far in the 
current year, program bookings have 
run well ahead of 1939 comparatives. 
This is leading to estimates that first 
quarter net will be some 25 per cent 
in excess of the initial three months 
of 1939. Realization of such a result 
points up the possibility of a period 
profit equal to around 80 cents a 
share. This would compare with 67 
cents in the like period a year ago. 
(Also FW, Nov. 22, 739.) 


Continental Motors D+ 

Maintenance of moderate specula- 
tive holdings appears warranted as 
part of a well diversified portfolio (re- 
cent price, 4). The progress reported 
for the 1939 fiscal year has been con- 
tinued into the first quarter of the 
current fiscal year. Estimated profits 


for the three months ended January. 


31, 1940, are placed at 6 cent per 
share. Although no figure is avail- 
able for the comparable period of last 
year, it will be recalled that a deficit 
of 8 cents per share was reported 
for the four months ended February 
28. Unfilled orders are large and re- 
cent research activities are reported 
to have produced a new high power 
aviation engine which the U S Army 
is to test. Centralization of activities 
should improve operating efficiency. 


Freeport Sulphur B 
Shares have longer term specula- 
tive possibilities; recent price, 33 


Are You Going South? 


Notice of change of address 
should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date 
that the change is to become 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being 
received and the new address 
at which you wish to receive 
copies. Address: Circulation 
Manager, Financial World, 21 
West Street, New York City. 


=. 


(yield on $1.50 paid last year, 4.5%). 
An interesting feature of company’s 
1939 report is that the Cuban-Ameri- 
can Manganese subsidiary became an 
important contributor to earning 
power for the first time. Profit here 
accounted for 75 cents of the $2.76 
per share reported for the year. In 
1938, when Freeport showed net 
equivalent to $1.87 per share, Cuban- 
American Manganese sustained a 
small loss. Improvement here is 
largely attributable to larger U. S. 
demand for Cuban manganese as 
against ore from Russia and more 
distant sources—a development that 
has been speeded by present uncertain 
conditions abroad. (Also FW, Jan. 
10.) 


Hercules Powder B+ 


Recently quoted at 89, shares are 
suitable for placement of long range 
funds (paid $2.85 last year). Re- 
flecting a wider variety of products, 
together with extraordinary growth 
during recent years, Hercules Powder 
reached a 20-year earnings peak in 
1939. Net profit for last year was 
reported at the equivalent of $3.65 
per share, which would compare with 
$3.27 in 1937, the previous high. 
This showing was better than that 
of business in general and was also 
better than that of the average chem- 
ical unit. (Also FW, Jan. 3.) 


Koppers Company, pfd. B 

Existing holdings of stock, now 
around 87 (N. Y. Curb), may be 
retained as a business man’s risk 
(ann. div., $6). This unit’s engineer- 
ing and construction division recently 
received a contract for one of the 
largest plants ever built for the purif- 
ication of natural gas. Although 
amount of the contract was not given, 
it is a good guess that this piece of 
business will carry a relatively wide 
profit margin. Improvement in this 
company’s affairs has been rapid, 
what with industrial activity having 
moved sharply higher. As a result 
Koppers completed payment of all 
dividend arrears late last year and 
has returned to the full quarterly rate. 


Liggett & Myers B+ 

Purchases of “B” shares, at. cur- 
rent levels of about 108, are war- 
ranted for income (yield on $4 ann. 
div. plus $1 extra paid last year, 
4.6% ). Despite a 2 per cent drop in 
sales last year, company managed to 
run net income slightly ahead of 1938 
($6.13 a share, compared with 
$6.08). This was largely the result 
of moderately lower costs in 1939— 
a trend that promises to continue 
throughout the current year. Liggett 
& Myers cleaned up $6 million in 
notes payable during 1939. These 
had been outstanding since 1938; 
their payment leaves the company 
with only its funded debt ahead of 
the preferred and common stocks. 
(Also FW, Nov. 1, ’39.) 


Pacific Lighting B+ 

Despite temporary dip in earnings, 
dividends are being adequately cov- 
ered and purchase of shares for in- 
come is warranted. Recent price, 48 
(yield on $3 div., 6.2%). Unusually 
warm weather during latter part of 
1939 resulted in gross revenues for 
the last nine months of the year de- 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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Beaverbrook’s 
Stupid Sophistry 


As propagandists, the English have 
acquired the reputation of being past 
masters in the art, but if the effort of 
Lord Beaverbrook to explain why his 
countrymen had every reason to be- 
lieve the United States would not de- 
mand the repayment of the British 
Government’s war debt is an example 
of such skill, this claim of superiority 
is a shallow one. To prove his point 
the good lord refers to what he says 
were the utterances of our leading 
statesmen during the war, including 
President Wilson and General Per- 
shing as well as a few of our Senators 
and Representatives—as if they had 
the authority to pledge the nation to 
any such procedure as canceling debts. 

These statements are more or less 
garbled to fit in with the sophistry of 
the English publisher, who wants to 
prove his case. The money the Eng- 
lish Government owes the American 
Government had nothing to do with 
our participation in the war. What 
we ourselves spent, as well as our man 
power, we gave freely. The debts 
Beaverbrook refers to were monies 
advanced to aid Britain, which was 
sorely in need of large funds to 
finance her own end. Lord Beaver- 
brook fails to refer to the rolling 
stock, to the coal, and to the other 
materials she compelled her van- 
quished foe to turn over to her when 
the war ended; nor did he even 
breathe about the colonies that fell 
into England’s lap. We neither asked 
nor received any share of these spoils. 
Nor did we force England off the gold 
basis. President Hoover bent all his 
energies to aid England in maintain- 
ing her gold standard, but she herself 
found it convenient to slide off. 

It comes with poor grace for Beav- 
erbrook even inferentially to make us 
appear as a Shylock among nations 
at a time when Britain has our sym- 
pathy in her present struggle. He is 
not helping this state of mind any by 
his feeble effort to establish an alibi 
for his government. This is the in- 


gratitude we receive for our part of 
the struggle to keep the world safe 
for democracy. What a hoax that 
turned out to be! 


Some Straws 
in the Wind 


Allowed a reasonable period of 
time, whatever is good in a new politi- 
cal theory or philosophy will con- 
clusively reveal itseli—or its fallacies 
will be exposed. This is what is hap- 
pening with the New Deal under the 
searching test of time, and this is be- 
coming to be recognized even among 
those who have been its stoutest 
admirers. 

John L. Lewis, once one of its 
foremost disciples, now bitterly com- 
plains that the New Deal has been a 
failure for it has not succeeded in 
solving the unemployment problem. 


‘To him, it has broken down because 


it refused to enlist the cooperation of 
industry, labor and agriculture to 
seek a solution. James A. Farley, to 
whose loyalty and indefatigable labor 
the President owed his election, in- 
directly criticizes the New Deal be- 
cause its tendency is to take the prof- 
its out of business, and without prof- 
its a democracy founded on the 
capitalistic system cannot survive but 
must give way to a totalitarian gov- 
ernment. These are straws in the 
wind, indicating an increasing break 
in the family of the New Deal, as its 
mistakes are uncovered. There can 
be no more candid critic than a sincere 
friend who refuses to be a “yes man.” 

Instead of producing an Utopia, 
the New Deal has made a mess of 
even such good reforms as the Social 
Security Act, the Labor Relations 
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law, the TVA, securities regulation 
for the greater protection of investors, 
and its well meaning intention to ac- 
cord relief to the needy—all of which 
were generally recognized as needed 
and worthy reforms. It has not been 
in the intent of the New Deal or in 
its objectives that the seeds of its dis- 
solution have developed, but in the 
mismanagement of the worthy things 
it has tried to do. Selfish political 
control has been its termite. 


The Itch 
for Gold 


Having repeatedly pointed out the 
magic influence the circulation of 
gold would have on public confidence, 
I can well appreciate the sound logic 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, head of one of 
the world’s largest banks, the Chase 
National, employs in advocating that 
this be done. His suggestion had 
hardly seen the light of day when W. 
Randolph Burgess, a former gover- 
nor of the Federal Reserve system 
and now vice-chairman of the Na- 
tional City Bank, joined him in a 
similar recommendation. Aldrich 
gives a cogent reason why the gov- 
ernment should get gold again to 
circulate among the people so they 
could see and sense it, instead of pur- 
suing the policy of burying it in the 
ground. 

Release of our gold hoard from its 
enforced imprisonment would find in- 
vestment and enterprise bounding in- 
to life and great activity. It would 
be like taking off of them the chains 
that have kept them—as the Lillipu- 
tians did to Gulliver—in a paralyzed 
state of inertia. The question of 
what is to become of our gold if it is 
not restored to its function as a circu- 
lating medium can become as much a 
burning political slogan as was Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan’s unsound con- 
tention in 1896 that silver in its re- 
lation to gold should be put on a 
monetary ratio of sixteen-to-one, and 
when the country rose against what 
it thought was a plot to debase the 
value of gold. 
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Statistical position of 
the industry has im- 
proved, although un- 
certain political future 
continues to casta 
shadow over the 
entire group. 


Changing Trends 
the Dairy Industry 


ae HERE there’s smoke, there’s 

fire,” so goes the saying. 
Consequently, when the relatively 
sluggish dairy industry shares begin 
“acting up” the investor concludes 
there must be good reasons for it. 
There are. To be exact, the favor- 
able trends that pushed 1939 earn- 
ings of the leading units to the high- 
est levels in recent years have not yet 
shown any signs of reversal. And 
prospects in both the fluid milk and 
manufactured dairy products divisions 
suggest maintenance of the favorable 
earnings trend over the next several 
months at least. 


Milk Prospects 


While satisfactory profits in the 
fluid milk division last year were con- 
spicuous by their absence, part of the 
higher raw milk costs due to in- 
creased payments to producers had 
been passed on to the consumer. Fur- 
thermore, larger sales resulted in an 
increased contribution by fluid milk 
to the heavy overhead expense ac- 
count of the processors and, at the 
same time, operated against piling up 
excessive stocks of manufactured 
dairy products which would have an 
adverse effect upon the price struc- 
ture. Not only have these favorable 
trends been continued into the current 
year but a new one has been added. 
Around the year-end, a start was 
made toward changing the type of 
container used to distribute milk 
in the important New York City 


market. two-quart fibre con- 
tainer is being substituted for the old- 


- fashioned glass bottle and this item 


plus less frequent delivery is expected 
to bring about a 25 per cent reduc- 
tion in the delivery costs of fluid 
milk. In brief, the industry is com- 
ing closer to the goal of more satis- 
factory profits from this division of 
the business. 

Turning the attention to the man- 


ufactured dairy products section of 


the industry, the profit picture is fur- 
ther brightened. Early in 1939, the 
industry faced the most serious in- 
ventory situation in twenty years. 
Unrestricted milk production stimu- 
lated by artificially high quotations to 
farmers drove retail prices down de- 
spite the fact that government agen- 
cies held most of the surplus manu- 
factured milk products. Yet when 
1940 began, this situation had been 
cleared up fairly well. The excess 
butter stocks bought by the Govern- 
ment last year to stabilize the market 
apparently had been sold without loss. 

Some idea of the inventory prog- 
ress made can be noted from the fact 
that, as of January 1, 1940, total but- 
ter stocks amounted to 55.5 million 
pounds against 128.8 million pounds 
last year and a five year average of 
64 million pounds. Also, the Dairy 
Products Manufacturers Association 
recently exhausted its Chicago stocks 
and brought its local reserves down 
to 3.7 million pounds of which 2 
million pounds had already been con- 
tracted for. The significance of this 
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stems out of the fact that approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the milk used 
for manufactured dairy products goes 
into butter. Reflecting this improve- 
ment, butter prices have risen. Under 
normal conditions, this action would 
call into play the keen competition of 
substitute oils and fats. 

But these are not normal times. 
Recent heavy American exports of 
lard to Europe and prospects of more 
must be taken into account. Demand 
for cottonseed oil because of its wide 
war uses plus possibilities of lower 
production suggest a firmer price 
structure for that commodity also. 
Over and above these considerations 
is the increase in consumer purchas- 
ing power that has made the search 
for relatively inexpensive substitutes 
less pressing. 


Other Factors 


Cheese, the next largest item in this 
profitable group, has been contribut- 
ing larger profits in reflection of the 
improved inventory and price struc- 
ture. Similarly, evaporated and con- 
densed milk sales have reflected the 
improved demand-supply relationship 
prevailing. Even ice cream, formerly 
a luxury summer food, has been 
showing increased sales through cold 
as well as warm weather. 

But there is another side to the 
industry, one whose importance can- 
not be overestimated and yet one 
whose future trends cannot be fore- 
Politics is the enigma calling- 


cast. 
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for a tempering of investor enthusiasm 
generated by a consideration of statis- 
tical factors alone. Various investi- 
gating bodies have been taking turns 
at probing into its operations. Local, 
state and federal regulatory practices 
are becoming increasingly cumber- 


some and are preventing a rapid re- 
turn to profitable operations in the 
fluid milk division. But at the mo- 
ment, this factor is overshadowed by 
the operating progress currently be- 
ing shown by the industry itself. 
These developments have already 


had a favorable effect marketwise 
upon the shares of the leading 
companies. Nevertheless, Beatrice 
Creamery, around 28. Borden at 23 
and National Dairy at 17 appear suit- 
able for retention for the compara- 
tively generous income available. 


Five Stocks for Income 


ACH of the five companies in 
this group is characterized by 
an impressive record of earnings and 
dividend payments over a period of 
years. Capitalizations are conserva- 
tive, and all companies have cus- 
tomarily maintained strong current 
financial positions. The chain store, 
the shoe company and the tobacco 
company stocks belong in the relative- 
ly stable income class and expansion 
will probably be slow, but the rail- 
road and utility stocks are in a posi- 
tion to show greater response to 
changes in general business condi- 
tions. 


Grant (W. T.): This variety 
chain operates some 489 stores in 39 
states and is heavily represented in 
the industrial East. Prices range 
from 5 cents to $1 for the bulk of the 
merchandise sold, and sales averaged 
over $200,000 per store annually in 
1938-9. The $9.3 million outstanding 
mortgages and preferred stock exert 
a moderate leverage on the earnings 
per share of the common stock. Com- 
mon stock earnings were $3.84 per 
share for the fiscal year ended Janu- 
ary 31, 1937, $2.79 in 1938, and $2.03 
for 1939, but this downward trend 
has now been reversed. For the first 
six months of the fiscal year ended 
January 31, 1940, earnings amounted 
to 50 cents per share, against a loss 
of 2 cents per share in the comparable 
1938 period. Sales for the 12 months 
through December, 1939, showed a 
gain of 6.8 per cent. At 32 the stock 
yields 5.2 per cent on the $1.65 divi- 
dend paid in 1939. 


Alabama Great Southern is one 
of the most direct beneficiaries among 
the railroads of the expansion of in- 
dustrial activity in the South. The 
road is a strategically located bridge 
line extending from Chattanooga, 
Tenn., through Birmingham, Ala., to 
Meridian, Miss., and constitutes the 
central segment of the important 


“Queen & Crescent Route” from 
Cincinnati to New Orleans. The in- 
creasing importance of Birmingham 
as a steel center and other industrial 
trends augur well for the future earn- 
ing power of the Alabama Great 
Southern. Earnings were somewhat 
erratic in the early 1930s, partly be- 
cause of the variations in dividends 
paid by the Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas Pacific—about one-third of 
the stock of this road is owned di- 
rectly or indirectly—but the ability 
of the Alabama Great Southern to 
show net equivalent to $6.67 per 
share in 1938 is indicative of an im- 
proving secular trend. The prelimin- 
ary report for 1939 shows net of 
$9.42 on the common. Dividends 
paid in 1939 totaled $8 per share on 
the junior stock. This is consider- 
ably in excess of the average rate in 
recent years, but recognizing that the 
return on the stock is variable, it may 
be expected to show a very satisfac- 
tory vield in relation to current prices 
around 74 on the New York Curb. 


International Shoe: Earnings of 
this large manufacturer of shoes aver- 
aged $2.16 per share for the eight 
years ending in November, 1939, with 
the latter year accounting for $1.97 
against $1.28 in 1938. (The drop in 
1938 earnings from the $1.88 per 
share of 1937 is accounted for by in- 
ventory losses which were common to 
the industry that year.) The com- 
pany has no bonds or preferred stock, 
and cash resources are unusually 


strong. Based on the $1.75 paid in 
1938 and 1939, the stock returns 5.1 
per cent at a current price of 34. 


Lorillard (P.): Although this 
company’s “Old Gold” cigarette in 
1938 was dislodged (by Philip 
Morris) from fourth place in point 
of sales volume, earnings in that year 
nevertheless rose to the highest levels 
for the preceding five years, amount- 
ing to $1.78 per share. The company 
has not yet reported for 1939, but 
indications are that results were not 
importantly changed from the 1938 
figure. Dividends in recent years 
have ranged from $1.20 per share to 
the tax-inspired $2.20 paid in 1935. 
For the past two years, a $1.40 rate 
has been in effect, affording a yield of 
5.8 per cent at recent prices of 
around 24. 


Public Service of N. J.: Includ- 
ing the 1940 budget, the allocation for 
expansion of electric facilities since 
1937 amounts to over $53 million. 
The increasing indications of revival 
in the long dormant manufactured 
gas industry are also favorable. Pros- 
pective reorganization of the trans- 
portation business will help reduce 
expenses. With a gain of 5.6 per 
cent in revenues in 1939, the system 
was able to increase common stock 
earnings some 23 per cent to $2.88 
per share, compared with $2.34 in 
1938. At 41, the return on the $2.50 
dividend rate now being paid is 6.1 
per cent. 


An Income Stock Group 
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5-Year 
Average 1939 Recent Current 
Common Stock Earnings Dividend Price Yield 

Alabama Great Southern......... $6.45 *$5.20 74 7.0% 
2.52 1.65 32 5.2 
International Shoe .............. 2.04 1.75 34 $.1 
1.54 1.40 24 5.8 
Public Service of New Jersey.... 2.65 2.50 41 6.1 


*Paid $8 in 1939; average annual dividend over past five years, $5.20. Yield is based on latter figure. 
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The Market Outlook 


Short term market swings reflect immediate business prospects. 
But longer term trend will be dictated by political develop- 
ments, and just now the prospects in that direction are obscured. 


LTHOUGH the rate of business activity has 
been receding, and promises to extend its 
downward movement for a number of weeks at 
least, this factor does not appear to be the funda- 
mental influence in bringing about the marked 
apathy that has characterized the security markets 
in recent months. The business decline so far 
has been at a slow pace, and gives no sign of 
an early acceleration sufficient to warrant a change 
in the opinion that corporate earnings for the 
current quarter will be reasonably good. They 
will not of course come up to the results of the 
preceding quarter, but will be well above those 
of a year ago and should furnish more than ade- 
quate support for the prevailing level of stock 
prices, and for the dividend rates currently being 
paid. 


HERE are reasons to believe that the mild 

trade recession now underway represents 
little more than a temporary adjustment follow- 
ing the unprecedented uprush in industrial out- 
put that came in the closing months of 1939. For 
one thing, annual reports now coming to hand 
disclose the fact that a large number of companies 
entered the new year with sufficient unfilled orders 
on their books to support a high rate of opera- 
tions for quite a number of months to come. For 
another thing, some revival in the receipt of new 
orders has recently been reported for a number 
of industries. All in all, there appear to exist 
the ingredients of a sustained good level of busi- 
ness. But there is also one ingredient which has 
no place in the recipe for business improvement, 
and that is uncertainty. 


NCERTAINTIES created by the European 
war would not of themselves be sufficient 
to retard a stock market whose support so far is 


found almost entirely in corporate earnings de- 
rived from domestic business demand. The con- 
trolling influence is of course the uncertainty cre- 
ated by the political situation here at home. Third 
terms for popular Presidents have often been pro- 
posed before, but never has such a prospect cre- 
ated such misgivings among those who have 
capital to invest, and the employment of whose 


. capital is essential to the continued functioning 


of the business machine at a reasonable rate of 
speed. Capital fears to go to work not only be- 
cause of the countless restrictions and inhibitions 
laid down during the past several y<ars, but also 
because of the uncertainties concerning the further 
restraints that may be imposed by an Administra- 
tion whose policy is to center all possible power 
in Washington. Assurance that the coming elec- 
tions will place in office an administration whose 
policies are more attuned to the fundamental needs 
of the country’s business structure would furnish 
the basis for confidence in the duration of the busi- 
ness recovery movement, start the flow of capital 
again moving into enterprise and create a more 
healthy demand for existing securities than has 
been seen for considerable time. 


HERE should be reasonably clear indications 

of the outcome of the November elections a 
number of months in advance of the event, and 
the consensus of impartial political observers is 
that the result will be reassuring to business and 
the markets. Nevertheless, prudence suggests that 
the average investor for the time being continue 
to confine his commitments largely to the better 
grade of income securities which afford satisfac- 
tory yields. Any extended purchase of the more 
speculative common stocks can well be deferred 
until the situation becomes better clarified —W rit- 
ten February 1; Richard J. Anderson. 
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The Trend Things 


Building : 


Because of the usual time lag between the award 
of a contract and inauguration of the actual work, 
statistics on contracts for the September-Novem- 
ber period should provide a fair indication of the 
rate at which building construction is currently 
running as well as furnishing some clue to activity 
for the first quarter of 1940. For those three 
months, total contracts (reported by F. W. 
Dodge) came to $884.8 million against $960.2 mil- 
lion for the equivalent 1938 period, a reduction of 
about 8% per cent. Excluding public works and 
utilities, the comparison is $597.6 million vs. 
$646.6 million, a drop of about 7% per cent. It 
is the rate of actual activity (rather than contract 
awards) that of course determines the volume of 
sales of building materials at any given time. 
Thus it would seem prudent not to look for too 
much in the way of first quarter improvement in 
earnings of the building supply companies. As to 
what the second quarter will bring, a clue will be 
furnished by subsequent reports on contracts. The 
prospect of a lower sales volume for the inter- 
mediate future, at least, furnishes good explana- 
tion of the recent lack of market progress by the 
building equipment company shares. 


Market Opinion: Current comparatively low 
market prices may largely discount the indicated 
recession in building material company earnings 
during coming months, but do not constitute sound 
reason for indiscriminate acquisition of the shares 
at the present time. 


Auto Accessories: 


The manufacturers of automobile parts are cur- 
rently experiencing materially better business than 
that of a year ago, one of the reasons of course 
being the higher rate of automobile production. 
For a select group of companies in this field, how- 
ever, another important factor is also working in 
their favor. The aircraft makers, swamped by 
orders, have recently been “farming out” some of 
their work to companies in a position to make the 
required parts. Business of this sort has been go- 
ing in increasing volume to the auto accessory 
manufacturers having the essential facilities. This 
is a situation that raises two points: (1) Com- 
panies receiving a significant amount of aircraft 
parts business should show materially better earn- 
ings progress than the less favorably situated units 
during the months ahead, assuming that expecta- 
tions of a 10 per cent or so gain in auto output 
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for the year is realized. Or: (2) In the event 
that auto output gains do not come up to expecta- 
tions, earnings of such companies are not likely to 
suffer so much as those of the units which are 
almost wholly dependent on demand from their 
automobile customers. In either event, it is ob- 
vious that the best position is occupied by the 
companies that have been able to extend opera- 
tions into the profitable aviation field. (Details 


on page 7.) 


Dairies: 


Earnings reports of the leading dairy companies 
for the past six months are expected, when pub- 
lished, to show the best results in recent years. 
Not only have fluid milk sales been expanding, 
but numerous operating economies have been insti- 
tuted—one being the inauguration in important 
areas of two-quart fibre milk containers. So far as 
prospects over coming months are concerned, 
these are brightened by an inventory position ma- 
terially improved from that of a short time ago. 
All in all, the present reasonably satisfactory level 
of earnings should hold for the half year, at least. 
Looking further, the industry is constantly under 
the cloud of being a political target, with rural 
politicians constantly working for higher prices for 
the farmer, and those from city areas pressing for 
lower prices to consumers. (Details on page 13.) 


Market Opinion: Improbability of dynamic 
earnings growth deprives the dairy shares of out- 
standing market potentialities. | Nevertheless, 
current dividend rates seem reasonably secure and 
the leading issues are suitable for income purposes. 


Distillers : 

The distilling industry in recent months has 
been undergoing improvement in its statistical 
position. In the first place, the rate of whiskey 
production has been reduced, with especially sharp 
cuts for November and December. Secondly, as 
a reflection of sustained consumption together 
with the cut in output, stocks have been reduced, 
the 455 million gallons held at the year-end com- 


paring with 466 million gallons at the end of 1938 


and with the record of 479 million gallons last 
May. Despite the reduction in inventories, they 
still are so high that they constitute a depressing 
effect on the whiskey price structure, and the 
longer term price trend continues to be toward 
lower levels. But as a favorable factor profit- 
wise, reduced production should result in lower 
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operating costs, thus offsetting in large part at 
least the lower selling prices. 


Market Opinion: By and large, distilling com- 
pany shares lack attraction for market apprecia- 
tion. Selected issues do, however, hold some 
merit as high income producers. 


Tires: 


Tire statistics now available for all of 1939 show 
it to have been the best year from the standpoint 
of volume since 1929, accounting for a 32 per 
cent gain in shipments over 1938. Earnings re- 
ported by the larger units for the first half of last 
year registered wide gains over the results of the 
initial six months of 1938. And indications are 
that earnings for the July-December, 1939, period 
were reasonably satisfactory. A more impressive 
showing would have been made, however, if the 
industry had not again been plagued by its old 
ailment, price cutting. As for 1940 prospects, 
there have been brightened a bit by a recent de- 
velopment: Price rises of 10 to 15 per cent are 
noted in the bids submitted by leading rubber man- 
ufacturers for tires to be supplied the U. S. Gov- 
ernment beginning April 1. Thus it is obvious 
that further price cuts are not being contemplated, 
and there is more than a hint that increases will 
shortly be ordered. 


Market Opinion: Although it might be pre- 
mature to undertake any new purchases of tire 
shares in significant amount, the outlook is such 
as to encourage retention of existing holdings. 


Utilities: 


Electric power output has been running from 
12 to 14 per cent ahead of comparable 1939 levels 
so far in the new year. And for nearly two 
months, none of the important systems has shown 
any decline from year-ago figures in their weekly 
reports. Best performers have been American 
Water Works, whose gains have been averaging 


around 20 per cent this year; Associated G. & E. 
(now in receivership), 16 per cent; Common- 
wealth & Southern, 18 per cent ; Consolidated Gas 
of Baltimore, 21 per cent; Niagara Hudson, 24 
per cent; Northern States Power, 16 per cent; 
Standard G. & E., 16 per cent. Lagging the gen- 
eral industry have been Boston Edison whose 
gains have averaged about 6 per cent and Con- 
solidated Edison, whose gains have been averag- 
ing about 6 per cent. Both of the latter com- 
panies are primarily dependent upon residential 
demand, and consequently are not so importantly 
affected by swings in the general business cycle 
as are those having a large industrial load. 


Summary of the Week’s News 


Positive Factors: 

Congress—Opposition grows to inclusion of 
farm parity payments in appropriations at 
present session. 

War Orders—Allies consider purchase of 
goods in this country in the amount of $1 bil- 
lion to $1.7 billion. 

Tires—Shipments last year were the largest 
since 1929; higher prices hinted following a 
10-15 per cent increase in low bids submitted 
to Government. 

Carloadings—Show extra-seasonal rise, al- 
though partly as a result of effect of continued 
cold weather on coal demand. 

Politics—American Federation of Labor de- 
mands “breathing spell” for business. 


Neutral Factors: 
Governmental — Securities & Exchange 


Commission seeks to extend its control to 
unlisted securities. 

Foreign Trade—December exports reported 
at highest levels since 1930; imports largest 
since July, 1937. 


Negative Factor: 
Prices—Commodity prices continue their 


decline, led by wheat and non-ferrous metals. 
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Current Recommendations 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it intended that one’s holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these 
securities. This service is to be regarded as supplementary to the varivus other features which appear each week. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment 
portfolio backlog. While all are not of the highest 
grade, they are reasonably safe as to interest and 
principal : 


For Income: . 


rice Yield Price 
Champion Paper deb. 434s, 50. 105 4.52% 105 
Great Northern gen. 5s, ’73.... 91 5.46 Not 


Pacific Power & Lt. Ist 5s, 55 93 5.38 103% 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb.4%s,’70 86 5.23 102% 
West. Maryland R.R. Ist 4s,’52. 84 4.76 Not 


For Profit: 


Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, ’52 110 3.64% 106 
Interlaxe Iron conv. deb. 4s, 47 84 4.76 105% 
Lion Oil Ref. conv.deb.4%s,’52 100 4.50 102% 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3'%4s;’52. 110 393.19 105 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s,’48 112 2.68 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


For Income: 


These are good grade issues, and suitable for invest- 
ment purposes for income. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Water Works $6 cum. 97 6.18% 110 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4non-cum, 96 4.12 107% 
Safeway Stores 5% cum........ 106 4.72 110 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50cum. 94 4.79 107 
Walgreen Drug4%% cum.(w.w.) 94 4.79 107% 


For Profit: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of ap- 
preciation are combined in these issues. 


Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 

cron 40 5.63% 48% 
Radio Corp., $3.50 lst cum.conv. 63 5.56 100 
Umon Pacine R.R. $4 non-cum. 87 4.60 Not 
West Penn Elec., $7 cum. cl.‘A’ 107 — 6.54 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T.5%% cum.360 6.39 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is their dividend regularity and the reasonable yields afforded. While 
not devoid of appreciation possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more restricted than those 


of the “Business Cycle” group. 


STOCKS Price 1939 Yield 1938 1939 
69 $3.25 47% $3.32 .... 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 88 5.00 5.7 a 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 39 2.50 64 2.62 $2.09 
Corn Products ........ 63 3.00 48 3.18 2.29 
First National Stores... 45 2.50 5.5 x3.38 b1.67 
General Foods ........ 48 2.25 48 2.50 2.28 
42 260 6.2 281 2.32 


STOCKS 


Liggett & Myers, B.... 108 $5.00 46% $6.09 $6.13 
Louisville G.& E. “A”.. 20 1.50 7.5 1.99 y2.40 


MacAndrews & Forbes 34 2.00 5.9 1.99 1.68 
Melville Shoe ......... 30 «62.00 6.6 1.79 ¢1.77 
National Distillers..... 23 200 8&7 3.85 
Pacific Lighting........ 48 3.00 6.3 4.18 3.60 
Sterling Products...... 78 3.80 49 5.10 4.15 
Union Pacific .......... 94 6.00 6.4 6.62 2.92 


+—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. b—Six months. c—Nine months. x—Fiscal year ended 


March 31, 1939. y—12 months ended November 30. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type 
are logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of general market weakness. The issues listed in this 
group cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the entire market is declining but their potentialities 
are such as to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified portfolios. Naturally, the price 
changes which have occurred since original purchase recommendations of these stocks vary among the individual 
issues. Consequently it is suggested that new subscribers consult our investor’s inquiry department before making 


initial purchases from this group. 


Divi- Annual Divi- Annual 
Recent dends — Earnings —— Recent dends — Earnings —— 
STOCKS Price 1939 1938 1939 STOCKS Price 1939 1938 1939 

Allis-Chalmers ........ 36 $1.25 $1.44 c$1.49 Kelsey Hayes “A”...... 11 c$1.19 
American Brake Shoe.. 39 1.25 1.03 c1.45 Kennecott Copper...... 35 $2.00 42.10 +b0.93 
Amer. Car & Foundry.. 25 ... xD615  bD4.60 Lima Locomotive ...... 26 DED 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”... 34 0.60 0.91 c1.25 McCrory Stores ....... 15 1.00 1.48 z1.67 
Anaconda Wire & Cable 36 ss. woes c0.48 Montgomery Ward .... 52 1.25 3.50 b1.84 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 73 1.50  D0.70 5.75 National Gypsum ...... 11 0.25 0.49 c0.80 
22 0.25 D0.08 b0.16 Nat. Malleable & Steel. 22 1.00 D2.87 c0.93 
Climax Molybdenum... 37 3.20 3.12 2.25 Paraffine Companies... 42 2.25 $2.80 b1.91 
Commercial Solvents... 14 co» sane c0.34 Pennsylvania R. R..... 22 1.00 0.84 c1.02 
Consol. Coppermines... 8 0.30 0.20 +c0.38 , . eer 8 0.25 0.38 b0.12 
Curtiss-Wright “A”.... 29 2.00 3.11 c3.92 Square D Company.... 30 1.75 1.17 c1.64 
Timken Roller Bearing. 48 2.50 0.59 c2.03 


El Paso Natural Gas... 37 1.50 3.30 v4.02 


+—Before depletion. t—Fiscal year ended June 30 1939. b—Six months. c—Nine months. D—Deficit. x—Fiscal year ended April 30, 
1939. y—12 months ended November 30. z—12 months ended September 30. 
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Marketwise and Otherwise 


AST week marked the close of the fourth successive 

month in which trading volume on the New York 
Stock Exchange averaged less than a million shares 
daily. To the investor, this has meant thin markets; to 
the brokerage fraternity, no profits or actual losses. The 
latter development has already been reflected in the im- 
position of service charges; two more effects have re- 
cently been witnessed. One is found in the announce- 
ment that three leading security houses are to merge 
March 30 as an economy measure. The other is the cam- 
paign being waged by the Big Board for modification of 
the stock transfer tax imposed by the State of New York. 
It is claimed that the high tax has tended to curtail trad- 
ing and is diverting an increasingly larger portion of the 
remaining business to exchanges located in other states 
with less onerous taxation policies. Several such ex- 
changes have sought to increase their share turnover at 
the expense of the New York board, holding out lower 
taxes as an inducement for investors to patronize home 
markets. 


SURVEY of Wall Street opinion as evidenced by 

brokers’ comments unmistakably reveals the un- 
willingness of the financial community to over-extend its 
operations at the present time or forecast market action 
on any other than a day-to-day basis. Such opinions as 
may be found range from moderately bearish to cautiously 
bullish, with quite a number of qualifying “ifs” injected 
all along the line. Few traders, however, are willing to 
back their opinions on the short side preferring to stay 
on the sidelines. 


OMEWHAT belated reports of the Treasury De- 
partment show that Great Britain during the five 
weeks ended November 1, 1939, on balance liquidated 


some $48 million of American securities. Together with 
September disposals this amounts to about 10 per cent 
of aggregate British holdings of readily negotiable Ameri- 
can securities, which as of August 31 last year were esti- 
mated by Federal Reserve authorities at $735 million. It 
is obvious that these steady and methodical sales by Great 
Britain and the knowledge that such liquidation is going 
on day after day do not help market prices, especially as 
operations are concentrated among the acknowledged 
market leaders. 


ONCRETE evidence of the sharp upswing in indus- 
trial activity in the latter part of last year is found 
in the generally favorable earnings reports now coming 
to hand. A compilation covering the first one hundred 
companies to report for 1939 showed earnings 67 per 
cent larger than those in 1938. The railroads turned in 
the most remarkable record with the first twenty-one 
carriers to report showing net income of $63.3 million 
against $6 million in 1938. These reports, however, have 
failed to shake the market out of its lethargy, traders 
being more concerned with what the first half year may 
show. But with industrial activity well above a year 
ago, first quarter reports at least should make highly 
favorable comparisons with 1939. 


REDICTIONS made following the outbreak of war 

that money rates: were headed higher have so far 
failed to be fulfilled. Excess reserves of the member 
banks have reached record levels and funds continue as 
a drug on the market with the rate for good 90-day paper 
sinking to 3g of 1 per cent. This situation, however, 
could change radically with the development of sub- 
stantial war orders and resumption of the upward busi- 
ness trend.—Written, January 31. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended January 30, 1940 


Shares -——Price—~ Net 
Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Continental Motors ......... 136,900 3% + +h 
102,600 22% 2456 +2 
Curtiss-Wright 94,400 10% +% 
48,400 57 57% + % 


Lockheed Aircraft .......... 


Shares -Price— 
Traded Open _ Last 
28,700 1% 1% 


Stock: 
Graham-Paige Motors ...... 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ......... 
General Electric ............ 
North American Aviation .. 
Commonwealth Edison ...... 


Commonwealth & Southern. United Air Limes...........+ 


Standard Brands ........... 39,600 7% —% Bendix Aviation ............ 25,400 28% 30% 
| Studebaker Corp. ........... 35,900 9 10% +1% ee 24,700 6% 6% 
General Motors ...........- 29,200 523% 52% +% Commercial Solvents ....... 23,800 13% en 
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27,600 254 +1 
| 47,400 2% 24 —% 26,900 19 194 +% 
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43,300 28% 305% +1% 26,300 31% 32% +% 
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Magma Copper Company 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis R.R. Co. 


Data revised to January 31, 1940 80 | —“price 


Incorporated: 1910, Maine. Office: 14 Wall 40} 
Street, New York City. Mine office: Superior, 20} 
rizona. Annual meeting: Second Monday o } 


stockholders (April 1, 1938): 4,467. 


Capitalization: Funded debt.......... 
Capital stock ($10 par)....... 408, 


ver and gold recoveries comprise an important source of rev- 
enues. Operates on relatively rich ore in Arizona; while no 
exact figures are available, reserves are believed to be ample. 


31, 1938, $5.1 million; cash, $1.7 million; marketable securities, 
$2.2 milion. Working capital ratio: 11.9-to-1. Book value of 
capital stock, $18.16 per share. 


in every year since 1915 except 1920-24. No regular rate. 


the industry average; earnings thus depend mostly on the 
spread between copper prices and operating expenses. 
one of the better issues in its group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE menos OF CAPITAL STOCK: 

ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

$0.50 13%— 4% 


1933 ese oss 0.01 0.12% 19%— 5% 
$0.57 $0.57 $0.10 $0.35 1.59 1.50 254%4—15% 
0.59 0.40 0.02 0.62 1.63 2.00 37%—1858 
1936........ 0.85 1.00 1.33 3.18 3.00 —34% 
SO 0.77 0.81 0.33 1.66 3.57 2.75 63 —18% 
BOSS... 0.55 0.15 0.12 0.78 1.60 1.50 40%—18% 
0.60 0.96 0.81 eee 2.75 40 —25% 


*Earnings are given befere depletion. {Not available. 


and Price Range (MMX) 


60 TT 


May at Augusta, Maine. Number of $4 


$2 
0 
DEFICIT PER SHARE 


$2 
1932 °33 °34 “35 ‘37 1939 


Business: Primarily engaged in mining copper, although sil- 


Management: Well regarded. 
Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 


Dividend Record: Excellent. Payments made at various rates 


Outlook: Unit sales show smaller cyclical fluctuations than 


Comment: While not an active market performer, stock is 


National Enameling & Stamping Co. 


Data revised to January 31, 1940 40 . 
incorporated: 1899, New Jersey, as a con- [3° io 
solidation of a number of companies engaged 20) Pence ance TT 
in the production of kitchen ware. Office: Ors CARNED PER SHANE : 
276 North 12th Street, Milwaukee, Wis- 0 34 


consin. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in 
April. Number of stockholders (December 


1938) 928. DtrrciT PER SHARE 
Capital stock (no par).......... 114.775 shs 1932 °33 “34 “35 "36 °37 "38 1939 


kitchen articles. A leading producer of enamelled and ja- 
panned utensils, such as pots and pans. Other products in- 
clude stoves, sinks, metal furniture and sanitary fixtures. In 
1932, added a line of electric cooking appliances, such as 
casseroles, roasters and hot plates. 

Management: Long identified with the company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital June 30, 
1939, $3 million; cash, $517,240. Working capital ratio: 8.3- 
to-1. Book value of capital stock, $66.13 per share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular payments made each year 1901- 
1905; 1917-1923; 1928-1931; 1934-1937. None since. 


and stainless steel kitchenware, National’s strong trade posi- 
tion and the favorable price differential for enameled prod- 
ucts suggest relatively satisfactory longer term profits. 


speculative position; the small amount outstanding makes for 
a relatively limited marketability. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Half year ended: June 30 Dec. a Year’s = Dividends Price Range 
D$1.89 D$1. D$3. None 8%— 3% 
D0.39 None —5 
1.84 1.41 3.25 $1.50 32%—16% 
0.8 1.91 2.73 2.00 32%—21 
0.70 2.34 2.99 2.00 
1.25 1.17 2.42 2.00 —17% 
D2.64 D2.04 D4.68 None 20% 
D2.01 None 18%—10% 
tAfter surtax. 


. Fornings and Price Range (EGK) 


Business: Manufactures a wide variety of household and 


Outlook: Despite the increasing competition from aluminum 


Comment: The past record places the shares in a somewhat 


(For additional Factographs, 
20 


Earnings and Price Range (NKP) 
Data revised to January 31, 1940 o~ 
incorporated: 1923, under the laws of Ohio, 60 
New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana and 40 
Illinois as a consolidation. Office: Cleveland, 
hio, Annual meeting: First Wednesday in 20rS $20 
May. Number of stockholders (April 3, 0 $10 
1939): Preferred, 1,477; common, 4,576. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt... .$155,740,000 $10 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. DEFICIT PER SHARE $20 
series ‘‘A’’ ($100 par)...... 360,547 shs 1932 ‘33 ‘34 °35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 
*Common stock ($100 par)...... 337,427 shs 


“Callable at $110 per share and accrued dividends. Approximately 57% held by 
Cc. & O. interests. 

Business: Main lines of this railroad (commonly referred to 
as the “Nickel Plate”) extend from Buffalo to Chicago. Also 
serves Toledo, Cleveland, Peoria, St. Louis and other centers. 
Detroit & Toledo Short Line, controlled with Grand Trunk 
Western, provides connections with Detroit. Total mileage, 1,704. 

Management: Under direct control of Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital Sep- 
tember 30, 1939, $1 million; cash, $2.7 million. Working 
capital ratio: 1.1-to-1. Book value (common), $147.48 a share. 

Dividend Record: Following generous payments from 1923 
to early 1931, recent record has been poor. No payments on 
either stock since July, 1931. Preferred accumulations amounted 
to $51.00 per share as of December 31, 1939. 

Outlook: Changes in the level of industrial activity in the 
Great Lakes area, particularly in the automotive industry, will 
continue to be important determinants of earnings. 

Comment: A high leverage factor and market volatility 
characterize both classes of stock. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Earned per share...D$9.98 D$6.24 D$3.10 $15.46 $1.46 D$9.55 *$0.12 
Price Range: 
275% 26% 19 53% 72 23 2542 
2% 6 17% 14 7 10's 


Eleven months ended November 30. 


New York Shipbuilding Corporation 


Data revised to January 31, 1940 95 Earnings and Price Range (NSB) 


Incorporated: 1916, New York, as successor 20 
to company of same name established in St 
1899. Office: 420 Lexington Ave., New 10 
York City. Annual meeting: Third Wed- 5 
nesday in March. Number of stockholders 
(February 15, 1938): 7% preferred, 543; 0 
participating, 3,230; founders, 269. 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $2,990,000 
“Preferred stock 7% cum. 


Participating stock ($1 par). 325,000 shs 
Founders’ stock ($1 par)....... 175,000 shs 


*Callable at $110. Has exclusive voting power except in case of default in payment 
of four quarterly dividends on the preferred stock; about 50% owned by Aviation 
& Transportation Co. 


Business: One of the country’s leading shipbuilders. Is 
equipped to construct merchant vessels, but practically all 
work during recent years has been for the U. S. Navy. With 
few exceptions, contracts are on an “adjusted price” basis. 

Management: Long experienced in shipbuilding. 

Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital December 31, 
1938, $3.5 million; cash, $1.3 million; marketable securities, 
$307,200. Working capital ratio: 4.5-to-1. Book value of par- 
ticipating and founders’ stock $8.34 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends paid until 1936 when 
suspended; arrears as of December 1, 1939, $22.75 per share. 
Nothing on other issues since 1935. 

Outlook: This unit should continue to obtain a good share 
of naval building volume. Profit on such business, however, 
is subject to Government limitation. 

Comment: Company’s shares are subject to the risks com- 
mon to all shipbuilding equities. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS AND PRICE RANGE OF [PARTICIPATING STOCK: 


ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dividends Price Range 
$0.37 $0.40 $2. 6%4— 1 


See $0.24 $1.22 .23 one 

1933 0.09 9.1 DO0.23 D0.50 D0.53 $0.3 22%— 1% 
D0.77 0.01 D0.27 D0.59 D1.62 0.40 22%— 9% 
D0.60 D0.90 D3.21 D0.02 D4.73 0.10 16%— 6% 
a 0.01 0.66 D0.13 0.55 None 155%— 9% 
D0.06 D0.04 D0.67 D2.22 D2.99 None 8 

D0. 24 D0.13 0.43 0.76 0.82 None 16%— 4% 


*Publication of quarterly reports discontinued by company. 
please turn to page 30) 
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Market Trend 


HE 145 and 30 levels continue 

to function as efficient support 
areas. The rail average made another 
new low on the move January 22 at 
30.15, but the industrials refused to 
confirm by declining below 144.65. 
The rails have set five successive new 
lows (separated by intervening ral- 
lies) since December 4, but the latest 
figure is hardly more than a point 
below the price of 31.53 established 
on that day. This inability of the 
market to make any substantial prog- 
ress on the downside may be regarded 
as an encouraging sign ; equally favor- 
able is the low average volume pre- 
vailing during the past four months. 
There has been increasing evidence 
of market leadership in recent weeks. 
This leadership has not always been 
of a desirable caliber; on several oc- 
casions low priced issues have been 
the trading favorites. But the pro- 
portion of total trading volume ac- 
counted for by the most active issues 
has been rising, a phenomenon often 
witnessed prior to important turning 


points, particularly when the turn. 


marks a change from a downward 
to an upward trend. For example, 
the percentage of total share turn- 
over concentrated in the fifteen most 
active stocks receded from 32 per 
cent to 17 per cent from early Febru- 
ary, 1939, through the end of March, 


but by mid-April it had advanced to 
30 per cent. 

Last November 4, due to a flurry 
in the low priced motor and aviation 
shares, the volume in the fifteen lead- 
ing issues reached the abnormal level 
of 53 per cent of total trading. From 
that level, the ratio declined steadily 
to 16 per cent late in December. Since 
that time, there has been a tendency 
for the most active issues to account 
for an increasingly large part of share 
turnover. The ratio amounted to 38 
per cent January 19 and more than 
42 per cent January 31. This fact, 
together with the low total volume 
and the refusal of the averages to 
penetrate previous support levels, 
warrants the assumption that the 
market is sold out and that the next 
important move will show an upward 
trend. 

Recent action is strongly reminis- 
cent of that witnessed in mid-June, 
1938, just before the upsurge which 
confirmed the ending of the 1937-38 
bear market. But this analogy should 
not be carried too far; the industrials 
are currently some forty points higher 
than they were at that time, while 
the rails are ten points higher, or 
about fifty per cent. The similarity 
in market pattern is nevertheless 
interesting —Written January 31; 
Allan F. Hussey. 


21 West Street 


To Investors With 
$100,000 or More 


NVESTMENT counsel is a 
I necessity today. Charting your 
own course subjects your capi- 
tal to unnecessary risks. This is 
not a reflection on your own 
judgment—it is simply that you 
cannot maintain the costly facil- 
ities essential to gather, analyze 
and correlate all the facts. 


@ We have an unusually at- 
tractive proposal for investors 
whose portfolios have a mini- 
mum value of $100,000. We will 
be glad to discuss its applica- 
tion to your holdings. 


@ We invite you to submit your 
list for confidential preliminary 
study. You incur no obligation. 
Please indicate the original cost 
of each item, when bought, and 
the objectives for which the 
portfolio has been established. 


The FINANCIAL WORLD 


RESEARCH BUREAU 


Special Counsel Division 


New York, N. Y. 
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New Capital 


for your 
business 
Our broad financial 
contacts and experi- 
ence in corporate 
financing may be ot 
value to you. 


We invite inquiries from 
established firms or 
corporations. 


H. D. WILLIAMS 


& CO. 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


A Simplified Loose Leaf 
SECURITY RECORD BOOK 


already in use by more than 2,000 in- 
vestors is available at our cost of one 
dollar, including binder. 
complete record for tax and other pur- 
poses. Write for descriptive circular. 


Wayne Hummer & Co. 
Member New York Stock Exchange 
105 West Adams St., Chicago 
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Bond Market Digest 


ITH the exception of wide 

fluctuations in the Standard 
Gas & Electric group and erratic 
movements in a few other secondary 
utilities, the bond market was dull and 
price changes narrow. There was 
moderate improvement in the B. & O. 
list on the news of the Supreme Court 
ruling in favor of the readjustment 
plan, but the majority of speculative 
rails showed a trend toward lower 
levels. The high grade market con- 
tinued hesitant, but no material de- 
clines were recorded. 


Peoria & Eastern 4s : 

The market for Peoria & Eastern 
first consolidated 4s, 1940, responded 
favorably to the announcement of the 
plan for meeting the April 1 ma- 
turity. Bondholders will be offered 
$450 cash for each $1,000 principal 
amount and an extension of the bal- 
ance for 20 years with the interest 
rate unchanged at 4 per cent. The 
company will proceed under the pro- 
visions of the Chandler Act which 
will make the plan binding upon a 
minority if it obtains the necessary 
official approval and acceptance by 
holders of 75 per cent of the bonds. 

One of the important leased lines 
of the New York Central—the “Big 
Four”—which operates the Peoria & 
Eastern under contract and guaran- 
tees interest but not principal of the 
maturing bonds, will pay off in cash 
the maturing $5 million purchase 
money lien on the Springfield Di- 
vision which constitutes part of the 
security for the first 4s. Of this 
amount, $846,000 will be used to pay 
off the underlying Indiana, Bloom- 
ington & Western Railway bonds and 
$384,500 to pay part of the Peoria & 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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Eastern’s promissory notes. The rest 
will be applied, with minor excep- 
tions, to the $450 per $1,000 cash 
payment on the first 4s. The Big 
Four will undertake the responsibility 
for interest payments on the extended 
bonds, and the operating agreement 
between the Big Four and the Peoria 
& Eastern will be extended to 1960. 
The offer appears sufficiently attrac- 
tive to merit the approval of the hold- 
ers of the first 4s, recently quoted 
around 67. 


Portland General Electric 42s 
The bonds of the Portland General 
Electric Company have been subject 
to wide price fluctuations in recent 
years, influenced largely by changing 
appraisals of the threat of subsidized 
competition. The company’s situa- 
tion in that respect recently appeared 
to have been clarified, at least tem- 
porarily, by the negotiation of a short 
term contract for the purchase of 
power from the Government’s Bonne- 
ville project. However, this was fol- 
lowed by another development which 
unsettled the market for Portland 
General Electric bonds. The inde- 


New Issues Scheduled 


P ge se the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Exchange 
Commission, and due to appear this week, are the issues included in the following 


compilation. 


The dates given, however, are not to be regarded as definite inasmuch as 


issues are frequently delayed beyond the 20-day registration period. 


Date 

Issue: Offering Underwriters Due 

Sport Products, Inc.............. 20,000 shs. $7 par common Fuller, Cruttenden Feb. 1 

Menasco Manufacturing..........: 200,000 shs. $1 par common Sutro & Co. Feb. 5 

Mid Continent Airlines.......... 50,000 shs. $1 par common Murdoch, Dearth & White Feb. 5 
Dayton Power & Light.......... $25,000,000 1st 3s, 1970 Morgan, Stanley et al. Feb. 6 


pendent trustees of Portland Electric 
Power (which owns all of the com- 
mon stock of Portland General Elec- 
tric) have taken steps toward placing 
the subsidiary company in receiver- 
ship, ostensibly because of anticipated 
difficulties in connection with the ma- 
turity, on May 31, 1940, of $5 mil- 
lion bank loans. The trustee for 
Portland General Electric bonds is 
vigorously opposing this move, hold- 
ing that the company can meet its 
obligations and that there is no need 
of reorganization. The bank loans 
have been extended several times and 
the banks are reported to be willing 
to make further extensions. The dis- 
pute seems to have arisen from differ- 
ences of opinion between the bank- 
ruptcy trustees of Portland Electric 
Power and the trustees for the oper- 
ating company bonds over the voting 
of Portland General Electric stock 
and the validity of its bank indebted- 
ness. Since the probabilities appear 
to favor maintenance of the present 
status of the latter company, retention 
of moderate holdings of Portland 
General Electric 414s appears justi- 
fied despite the probability that the 
market performance of the issue will 
continue to be more erratic than the 
bonds of most other electric utility 
operating companies with comparable 
earnings records. (Recent prices 


around 70.) 


B. & O. Bonds 

The U. S. Supreme Court has re- 
moved the only remaining barrier to 
consummation of the Baltimore & 
Ohio’s debt readjustment plan under 
the Chandler Act. On the Court’s 
decision day last week it was an- 
nounced that a petition by a dissent- 
ing minority interest for review of 
a favorable ruling by a Federal Court 
in Maryland had been denied. It now 
appears that the final step in making 
the plan effective—the exchange of 
new and stamped securities for the 
certificates of deposit—can be taken 
shortly. The B. & O. made a good 
recovery in earnings last year, with a 
gain of about $10 million over 1938 
in income available for charges, but 
it appears doubtful that any con- 
tingent interest payments will be 
made on May 1, the date fixed by the 
plan for such disbursements. The 


plan provides that the management 
may set aside, out of 1939 earnings 
remaining after fixed charges and cer- 
tain other deductions, up to $10 mil- 
lion for a capital fund. In the event 
that full advantage is taken of this 
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| NOTICE NOTICE NOTICE 
|| The Boston and Maine Plan of Exchange 
Affects ALL Boston and Maine Bonds | 
It should be clearly understood that no Boston and Maine Railroad 
| Do You Own Bonds are exempted from the provisions of the Plan of Exchange 
dated December 15, 1939. All Bondholders owning the obligations 
Any of These listed herewith are affected by the present financial condition of the 
| Railroad. It is essential that every Bondholder, if he desires to ac- 
B & M Bonds? complish the purpose of the Plan by voluntary action, respond at 
once with his assent. 
—® Each assenting ty will receive, if the Plan is consum- 
‘ mated, in exc thange for each $1000 principal amount of his bonds (ac- 
ahem rg > a companied by all claims for unpaid interest) two bonds: (1) $500 new 
First Mortgage Bonds, Series RR, 4°, due 1960, and (2) $500 new 
3%, July 1, 1950; 
/09 os y R R. Income Mortgage Bonds, Series A, 444% due 1970. | 
Connecticut save 1943: Instead of taking First Mortgage Bonds the Bondholders may 
4%, Sept. 1, ’ elect to take cash. The Railroad will have available for use for this 
SERIES purpose $26.000.000. and this sum will be prorated among all 
Q 5%, Feb. 2, 1940; Bondholders who elect to take cash. The minimum amount of cash 
R 5%, May 1, 1940; for each $1000 bond will be $250 (in which case the holder will also 
Ss 507 Sept. 1, 1940; receive $250 First Mortgage Bonds and $500 Income Mortgage 
T 5; Se - "4 1941. Bonds) and the marimum will be $500 in cash (in which case the P 
U ao N —~ ig 1941. holder will also receive $500 Income Mortgage Bonds). Thus, to 
| zoe — - the ertent that cash is increased beyond $250, the amount of First 
V5 Zoe Mar. 1, 1942; Mortgage Bonds will be reduced correspondingly below $250. 
Ww 5 ze Apr. 1, 1942; We provide a request blank below for the convenience of Bondholders 
X 5%, July 1, 1942; who may not have received copies of the Plan. If you are a Bond- 
Y 5%, Jan. 1, 1943; holder and have not read the Plan, it is in your interest to request a 
Z %, May 1, 1943; copy at once, or if you desire further explanation we will be glad to 
AA 5%, Apr. 1, 1944; have a representative of the Railroad call on you. 
BB 5%, Apr. 1, 1944; E. S. FRENCH, President 
CC 5%, Jan. 1, 1945; JANUARY 29, 1940 BOSTON and MAINE RAILROAD 
EE 5%, Jan. 1, 1946; (This coupon is merely a request for information) 
FF 5%, Jan. 1, 1947; Boston and Maine Railroad 
GG 5%, Apr. 1, 1947; Boston, Massachusetts 
II 5%, May 1, 1955; Please send me a co py of the Boston and Maine Railroad Plan of Ex- 
JJ 434%, Apr. 1, 1961; change dated December 15, 1939. 
KK 5% Mar. 1, 1952; 
LL June 1, 1962; holder Home 
MM 5%, Apr. 1, 1956; principal amount of 
NN 3%: July i, 1949; Please have a represeniative of —_ 
and the Railroad call on me. 
Sept. 1, 1967. City State 
discretionary power, no earnings New Bond Price-Yield 
would be available for contingent in- . Bond Redemptions 
terest. Fixed interest requirements Comparison 
under the plan will be met in any Save an —— 
event. Retention of the senior bonds, N its latest year-end survey of American Aggregates Corp Entire Feb. 1,46 
and also of most of the junior issues, State and Municipal bond prices m9 -grberebonte * $60,000 Feb, 21,'40 
is warranted despite the restricted and yields, the Chemical Bank & Regt, Mountain Hudson River ou) gon a.40 
near term outlook for interest pay- Trust Company shows that new rec- 40,000 Mar. 
ments on the latter. However, in ords were set in December, 1939. As co. “ist. 
view of the relatively weak statistical of that date, the average price of cnicato, "vin Go, 
position of the debenture 414s, twenty selected bonds was and commerce” Realy 
ui 
switches from these bonds to the re- the average yield was 2.29 per cent. RE. Ai) “ata to 1945. 15,000 Jan. 29,"40 
e e Corp. co 
cent, respectively, @ year Preceding. in 
NBC Advertisin When the annual series was begun County Gas Bice. 
in December, 1933, average price of 
HE National Broadcasting Com- the representative bond group was “orp” cony gies, 1949) 235,000 Mar. 1,"40 
pany reports that Procter & 92% and average yield 5.18 per cent. ret 1,184,000 Mar. 2,"40 
Gamble again headed the list of its The trend since that time reflects con- ““Tse'serial 63, 1940...) Entire Mar. .1.40 
network advertisers in 1939, with a__ tinued investor confidence in this class plo ch 4s, series A, 1952 500,000 Mar. 1.°4 
gross expenditure of about $6.5 mil- of security together with the fact that | 5s. 1952 94.000 Apr. 
lion. Standard Brands, with a gross new issues of State and Municipal ref. Bats. 1968 Entire Mar. 
outlay of $2.9 million, yielded second bonds have not kept pace with annual 
retirements. Toledo Edison Co., 4s, 1948.. 162,000 Mar. 1,46 


place to Sterling Products. 
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New-Business 


Auto-Motifs 


A survey by one division of Gen- 
eral Motors reveals a recovery trend 
in automobile body colors—last year 
over 60 per cent of the “Buicks” sold 
were in colors (other than black), in 
contrast with 20 per cent in 1932.... 
Automotive manufacturers are watch- 
ing the experiment of Willys-Over- 
land in guaranteeing its 1940 models 
for three years or 100,000 miles—the 
usual guarantee is 90 days or 4,000 
miles. . . . Chrysler is extending the 
privilege of choice by new car buyers 
to interiors—a Scot, for instance, can 
now select the tartan of his clan as 
upholstery. ...A reversible auto 
radiator has been perfected by A. M. 
Middleton Company—the radiator 
can be turned upside down with the 
result that the circulation is reversed 
and the radiator flushes itself... . 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass anticipates 
a definite trend in 1940 away from 


GET EVERYTHING! 
Buy GAR 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 


24'6" Overniter—Sleeps Two 
(Exclusively Gar Wood in design) 


22’ Rear Engine Streamliner—Seats Nine 
(The only Boat of its kind in the world) 


Smooth riding. Thrilling performance. Built by a 
champion to perform like a champion. Gar Wood 
Boats oufclass them all. Prices begin at $1095. 
Don't buy any boat until you see the new 1940 
Gar Wood. Custom-built A the world's | 


exclusive manufacturer Runabouts a 
Utilities. 
Ask for the new 1940 boat catalog. 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, iwc. 


Boat Division « 468 River Road « Marysville, Mich. 


1940 “ctcer’ BEST BOAT BUYS 


By A. Weston Smith, Jr. 


OUNGSTERS in the 

movies are known as 
“moppets” and it was this 
{ group that contributed most 
to film earnings in 1939—the 
companies with the most 
moppets mopped up most. 


cast iron and back to aluminum 
cylinder heads—in automobile engines 
light-headedness brings greater ef- 
ficiency. 


Synthetics 


Progress is being made by General 
Printing Ink in the perfuming of inks 
so that an ad will give off the aroma 
of the product advertised—the time 
may come when a “Maxwell House” 
ad will have a coffee odor; but if car- 
ried too far a woman’s magazine 
might come to smell like a New Eng- 
land boiled dinner. . . . Porcelain 
enameled roofs, gutters, drain pipes 
and window-sashes are next, accord- 
ing to the plans of Ferro Enamel— 
building trim of this kind is im- 
pervious to weather and will with- 
stand practically anything but an air 
raid. . .. Leather loses another market 
to plastics in the new line of card 
cases and wallets being introduced by 
Veri-Nu Products—the plastic cases 
are featured with a thumb roller that 
makes cards and bills pop out by the 
flick of a finger. . . . Organic Chemis- 
try Laboratories has discovered a new 
source for hormones that will bring 
down the cost of these vital chemicals 
—they can be made synthetically from 
the sarsaparilla root, which ought to 
interest the soda pop makers... . 
Solid metal heels for women’s high- 
heeled shoes are not new, but coming 
is the sheet metal type—the Schwel- 
lenbach Company has perfected a heel 
that has the appearnce of an inverted 
shoe-horn. 
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Broadcastings 


Gillette Safety Razor will again 
sponsor the annual running of the 
Kentucky Derby at Churchill Downs 
on May fourth—80 stations of the Co- 
lumbia System will carry the lather- 
ing from coast-to-coast. ... Two Big 
Board listed companies will do their 
part to cut down unemployment 
among the radio stars—National 
Dairy has chosen Rudy Vallee to head 
its coming “Sealtest” program, while 
P. Lorillard will use Don Ameche for 
the new “Old Gold” airings... . Re- 
ports indicate that Standard Brands 
will not be able to make a radio serial 
out of “Life With Father,” the 
Broadway theatrical hit—the broad- 
casting rights will not be for sale 


until the play has completed its New 


York run. . . . The success of Anne 
Nichols, playwright of “Abie’s Irish 
Rose,” in turning her long-run 
comedy into a radio serial has aroused 
hopes elsewhere—perhaps ‘Tobacco 
Road” also has a chance on the air- 
ways. .. . For the first time in the 
history of broadcasting, a tobacco 
company will sponsor professional 
baseball games regularly—R. J. 
Reynolds has signed up to cover the 
week-day home games of the New 
York Yankees and Giants during the 
coming season. 


Christenings 


Hereafter the official abbreviation 
for Coca-Cola will be “Coke,” as a re- 
sult of decisions handed down by the 
U. S. District Courts in California 
and Virginia. . . . Cudahy Packing 
joins the spiced ham parade with the 
introduction of “Tang.” . . . Borg- 
Warner has selected “Koolshade” as 
the description for its new screen that 
keeps out insects and at the same time 
acts as a Venetian blind. . . . The 
“lead” in future pencils of Joseph 
Dixon Crucible will be made of 
“Typhonite,” a new form of graphite 
made, in a whirlwind of “dry steam.” 
. . .« Because of the masculine habit 
of sleeping in half-pajamas, Kaylon, 
Inc., is bringing out the “Sleep-Coat” 
for those who prefer to sleep in tops, 
and the “Sleep-Slax” for the others. 
. .. “Su-panda” is the name of the 
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new acrobatic panda novelty that will 
be featured by Live Toys, Inc., dur- 
ing the Easter season... . “Nestlene” 
is a new liquid preparation of the 
Nestlene Distributing Company that 
prevents the slipping, wrinkling and 
raveling of rugs after applied with a 
brush.... Even the blind can thread 
a needle with the new “Aid” needle- 
threader that threads a needle by the 
push of a button. . . . Just to start a 
new generation of flute players, Con- 
tinental Music is introducing the 
“Song-Flute” that can be played by 
any child of third-grade age who can 
raise a dollar to buy one. 


Odds & Ends 


The Bell Telephone Laboratories of 
American Tel. & Tel. will introduce 
the first practical application of 
“heavy water” in microphones and 
loud-speakers—the use of this labora- 
tory curiosity is said to improve tone 
in both broadcasting and reception. 
.. Crowell-Collier Publishing has 
employed Norman Bel Geddes, indus- 
trial designer, as their exclusive ad- 
visor for any ideas he may have per- 
taining to magazines—-his talents are 
expected to be reflected in the re- 
styling of American Magazine, Col- 
lier’s Weekly and Woman’s Home 
Companion. . . . Par Company, Ltd., 
is expanding its business of renting 
jig-saw puzzles to a_ nationwide, 
mail order basis—prices range from 
35 cents per week for 200-piece puz- 
zles up to $2.50 per week for 1,500 
pieces... . The next improvement in 
electric razors from Remington-Rand 
will be the “Dual Close-Shaver”—it 
is a two-headed affair that is supposed 
to cut shaving time in half... . The 
first feature film that will be made 
by Loew-Lewin Productions for Uni- 
ted Artists will be entitled “Flotsam” 
—the producers have announced that 
any one suggesting “Jetsam” as a 
companion picture will be shot on 
sight. 


UAL Increases 


Passenger Miles 


N THE wake of better economic 

conditions, a general increase in 
domestic vacation travel and _ the 
heaviest newspaper advertising sched- 
ules in company history, United Air 
Lines flew a total of some 149 mil- 
lion revenue passenger miles in 1939. 
This was a gain of 37 per cent over 
the preceding year. 


Will Your Investments 


Move with the Market? 


HE security markets have been dragging through an in- 

ternal adjustment and may be counted upon shortly to 
enter actively on a phase that not only will create new difficul- 
ties for you, but will emphasize the fact that the question 
vitally affecting your financial future is not: “What is the 
market going to do?”—but: “What will my securities do?” 
@ After all, it isn’t going to be profitable to you if the market 
averages advance and your securities stand still or decline in 
total value. On the other hand, you need not be disturbed when 
the general market averages recede if your holdings have been 
so carefully selected that they manage to advance or hold 
their own. 


@ The so-called market averages are of academic interest as 


* indicating the general trend; but your personal stock market 


is composed only of the securities you hold. 


@ Right now, therefore, it is to your interest to go through 
your list with painstaking care and to weed out the least desir- 
able of your holdings, substituting for them issues that give 
promise of helping to set the pace of the next upswing. Prompt, 
decisive action will yield substantial returns; a casual attitude 
towards your investments will exact a penalty against your 
capital later on. 


@ In working out your financial salvation The Financial 
World Research Bureau is your logical investment counsel. It 
is your investment laboratory. With your holdings registered 
for our carefully perfected procedure of continuing super- 
vision, you will be guided in carrying out each step in a pro- 
gram prepared especially for you after thorough consideration 
of every factor in your individual situation. The continuous 
scrutiny to which your progress is subjected enables us to 
suggest each move at just the right time. 


@ The service is personal—individual. There are no printed 
bulletins or group advices. The supervision is entirely through 
personal correspondence, and consultation by mail, wire, or in 
person. 


hd The annual fee is nominal: one-fourth of one per cent of 
the market value when you enroll. The minimum fee ($125 a 
year) applies to portfolios valued between $10,000 and $50,000. 


Mail your list of securities with your registration fee 
today and minimize your investment worries immediately. 
Or use the coupon for detailed description of the service. 
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LEASE explain (without obligation 

to me) how your personal super- 

visory service will aid me in re- 
covering losses or laying foundations 
for market profits and better income. 


Lhe 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


RESEARCH BUREAU 


I enclose a list of my securities and 
their cost. 


2 Objective Income [J Capital 
New York. N.Y. enhancement [] (or) Both 
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—Lainson 


C. E. Merrill 


UMORS that have been flying 

thick and fast as to a possible 
merger of the big wire house, E. A. 
Pierce & Company, with a large 
underwriting firm were confirmed last 
week when it was announced that this 
company would consolidate with Mer- 
rill Lynch & Company and its af- 
filiate, Cassatt & Company. The 
merged organization, which will be- 
gin business on March 30, will be 
called Merrill Lynch, E. A. Pierce & 
Cassatt. The principal office has not 
yet been designated. 

The new firm will bring together 
two of Wall Street’s leading figures 
in Charles E. Merrill and E. A. 
Pierce who will be the senior partners. 
Mr. Merrill has been chairman of 
Merrill Lynch & Company, while Mr. 
Pierce is the senior partner of the 
firm bearing his name. At one time 
Merrill Lynch was a Stock Exchange 
commission house, but this portion of 
the business was sold to E. A. Pierce 
& Company a few years ago. In 1935 
Merrill Lynch acquired an interest 
in Cassatt & Company of Philadelphia 
and has since confined its operations 


Wall 
Street's 
Big 
Merger 


—Finfoto 
E. A. Pierce 


to the underwriting business. E. A. 
Pierce & Company is one of the larg- 
est securities and commodities brok- 
ers and the merger will thus result 
in a well-rounded organization sup- 
plying both types of service. When 
adjustments are completed, it is: ex- 
pected that the new firm will have 42 
branch offices located in most of the 
important cities of the United States. 


News and Opinions 


Concluded from page 11 


clining $1.5 million or 3.2 per cent, 
in spite of an increase of 4.1 per cent 
in the number of active meters for 
the year. A non-recurring write-off 
of 19 cents per share in connection 
with the redemption of the debenture 
4¥%s was also a factor in reducing 
1939 per share earnings to $3.60. 


Phillips Petroleum C+ 


At prevailing prices, around 39, 
shares may be purchased for long 


Corporate Earnings Reports 


EARNED PER SHARE 1939 1938 
ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months to December = 
Amer. Steel Foundries............ 1.15 
1.67 1.40 
5.75 D0.70 
Consol. Gas Electric Light & Power 
Electrographic Corp. 2.20 1.32 
Falstaff Brewing ........ ee 1.34 1.21 
2.76 1.88 
Hollinger Cons. Gold............ 1.15 1.15 
Inspiration Cons. Copper.......... 0.70 D0.27 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco.......... 6.13 6.09 
2.51 2.34 
2.22 1.33 
Pittsburgh Coke & Iron.......... 0.70 0.15 
6.61 4.02 
2.08 0.36 
Twin D0.27 D1.15 
OS 1.84 D3.78 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg...... 5.18 
9 Months ‘December 3 
McIntyre Porcupines ............. *3.51 
0.51 
8 te December 31 
D1.53 


EARNED PER SHARE 1939 1938 
ON COMMON STOCK 6 Months to December = 
0.43 
Power Corp. of Canada............ 0.48 0.37 
3 Months ‘December ai 
2.66 
Brewing Corp. of America........ 0.19 0.19 
64. 0.54 D0.55 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale........... 0.53 0.33 
0.96 0.77 
59 D0.22 
52 Weeks to December 30 
Aviation & Transportation......... D0.09 
6 Months to November 25 


13 Weeks to pores 25 
Warner Bros. Pictures............. 0. 001 


D3.50 


*—Before depletion. +—Including $82,984 proceeds 
from life insurance. {t—‘3 weeks to December 31, 1938. 
b—Class B stock. D—Deficit. 


term representation in the oil indus- 
try (ann. div., $2). Official indica- 
tions are that first quarter net of this 
organization will exceed the 33 cents 
a share shown in the first three 
months a year ago. Interesting is 
the fact that officials recently placed 
1939 results at the equivalent of $2.20 
per share. This would contrast with 
$2.03 in 1938. (Also FW, Jan. 17.) 


Safeway Stores A 

Now around 48, moderate posi- 
tions in the shares may be maintained 
as part of a well diversified list of se- 
curities (yield on $2.50 cash div. paid 
in 1939, 5%). Reflecting the com- 
pany’s modernization and rehabilita- 
tion program which included discon- 
tinuance of unprofitable and marginal 
stores and relocation of others as 
well as the closing down of unprofit- 
able wholesale divisions, earnings in 
1939 exceeded those of any year since 
1929. The per share results amounted 
to $6.61 and compared with $4.02 
per share in 1938. 


Sears, Roebuck A 

Shares, recently quoted at 83, are 
attractive for inclusion in long range 
investment lists (paid $4.25 last 
year). This leading unit in the mail 
order field recently sent its new 
spring and summer catalog to cus- 
tomers. Price advances were shown 
on many items, particularly textile 
products. As compared with the last 
half of 1937, however, the quotations 
now are estimated to average 5 per 
cent lower. All in all, Sears should 
have little trouble in maintaining vol- 
ume, for price increases can easily be 
absorbed by current improvement in 
consumer incomes. (Also FW, Nov. 
1, ’39.) 


United Carbon B+ 

Operating record and longer range 
prospects warrant inclusion of shares 
in diversified lists; recent price, 55 
(ann. div., $3). Even though slight- 
ly higher prices went into effect on 
January 1, shipments of domestic car- 
bon black continue to run ahead of 
production. This condition, which 
has prevailed for about 15 months, 
has placed this product in its strong- 
est position of the last few years. In 
contrast to semi-annual determina- 
tions, contracts for domestic black are 
now being made on a quarterly basis. 
Thus it is entirely possible that still 
higher prices will be posted in the 
relatively near future. (Also FW, 
Dec. 6, ’39.) 
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— Know the Men Who 
Run Your Corporations 


Lowe 


Common- 
wealth 
Edison’s 
Chairman 
Charles Y. 


Freeman 


ON of a 
Presby- 
terian minister 
— born in 
Lockport, —Moffett 
N. Y.... Attended public schools— 
graduate of Princeton University 
(A.B.) and Northwestern University 
(LL.B.). . . . Admitted to the bar 
in 1902 and started practicing law in 
Chicago. . . . Long a member of his 
own law firm of Dent, Dobyns & 
Freeman. . . . He later became a 
member of the firm of Wilson & 
McIlvaine, .which was appointed 
counsel for Commonwealth Edison 
Company in June, 1932. . . . Since 
then he devoted most of his time to 
matters affecting the Commonwealth 
Edison group, from 1937 as general 
counsel for both Commonwealth Edi- 
son and Public Service of Northern 
Illinois. . . . Close association with 
the late James Simpson, who was the 
former head of the big utility, led to 
Mr. Freeman’s election as chairman 
of both Commonwealth Edison and 
Public Service of Northern Illinois 
last December. Primary outside in- 
terests: civic and charitable activities 
in Chicago. Father: three sons. 


York Ice 
Machinery’s 
President 
Stewart E. 
Lauer 


ATIVE of 
York, 
Pennsylvania. 
» « District 
—Finfoto school educated 

and a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania (B.S. and M.E.).... 
First job: draftsman with York Man- 
ufacturing Company, a predecessor of 
York Ice Machinery, during the sum- 


mers while attending college. . 
Following the completion of his edu- 
cation in 1911 he started working for 
the company in the shop and on the 
road, erecting machinery. . . . Later 
he joined the company’s research and 
testing laboratories and this experi- 
ence prepared him for the sales de- 
partment. . . . In 1918 he was ap- 
pointed sales manager at the St. Louis 
office where he served until 1923 
when he became Pacific Coast man- 
ager. . . . The merger that formed 
the present York Ice Machinery 
Corporation in 1927 brought him east 
as assistant to the president... . He 
won his promotion to the general sales 
managership in 1930 and was elected 
vice-president in charge of sales in 
1936. . . . His elevation to the presi- 
dency came early this year. Only 
hobby: his job. Favorite sports: 
hunting and fishing. 


International 
Salt’s 
President 
Edward L. 
Fuller 


S ON of the 
late presi- 
dent of Inter- 
national Salt— 
born in Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania. . . . Educated at 
private schools and prepared at Law- 
renceville School for Princeton Uni- 
versity. . . . Started in the salt busi- 
ness as an apprentice, serving in vari- 
ous capacities in all departments of 
the company. . . . He was elected a 
director of the corporation in 1928 
and vice-president in 1930. ... The 
untimely death of his father in Sep- 
tember, 1931, forced upon him the 
early responsibility of assuming the 
presidency, the job he has since held. 
. . . Also director of many corpora- 
tions, including Scranton Life Insur- 
ance Company, First National Bank 
of Scranton and Scranton Lacka- 
wanna Trust Company; a trustee of 
Westminster Church. Favorite sports: 
tennis and swimming. Father: two 
daughters. 


ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firms by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
19-page booklet for anyone who wishes to 
learn to write by touch. Also for Secre- 
taries who wish to increase their speed 
and accuracy. Please write on letttrhead. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 
This beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
scribes 99 style-leading models at new low 
prices, with features and_ specifications 
unobtainable from any other boat builder. 


FACTS ABOUT THE WORLD’S 

MOST POWERFUL RADIO 
Used in 154 countries for its amazing 
distance and tone. Five noise reducing 
systems to provide quietest reception 
under all receiving conditions. 


EYE-SAVING LAMPS 
A new catalogue describing lamps for 
every reading, writing and working need 
in home office and industry. 


FOR THE SPORTS LOVER 
$2-page bookiet, beautifully illustrated, 
printed in two colors, describing quality 
gifts to suit all tastes. 


64-PAGE ART CATALOGUE 
Describing in detail and illustrating orig- 
inal signed etchings and lithographs of 62 
leading American artists, priced at only 
$5 each. Also included are 125 illustra- 
tions and exciting biographical data. 


LIVE IN THE SUN 
Literature and travel information about 


an aB-enpense Tucson (Arizona) Tour. 
Includes hotels, guest ranches and lodges. 


HELP SOMEONE SUCCEED 


32-page booklet which tells all about life 
insurance field work as a profession. 


YEAR-END BOND REVIEW 


This folder is offered by one of the largest 
bond houses in the country. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY LIFE PLAN 


A clearcut explanation of the most mod- 
ern type of insurance planning by one 
of the oldest and soundest institutions. 


27 WAYS TO PLAN A BASEMENT 


A valuable 31-page booklet available to 
architects, builders and home owners. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 

IN YOUR HOME 
This booklet brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low-cost-warm-air heat- 
ing for homes. 


SOME FINANCIAL FACTS 


A 24-page booklet containing a brief de- 
scription of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the organization 
and operation of the Bell System. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
24-page informative booklet on this sub- 
ject. Prepared by a New York stock 
Exchange firm. 
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Dividends Declared 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 


Company Rate riod able  Kecord 
Abercrombie Fitch ........... 50c .. Jan. 27 Jan. 24 
.. Feb. 15 Jan. 31 
40c S Mar. 1 Feb. 15 

7 Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Allegheny san Steel pf...$1.75 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Feb. 20 Feb. 10 
Allentown- “Bethichem Gas 7% 

8742e Feb. 10 Jan. 31 

altiea 20c Feb. 15 Feb. 
Alpha Portland Cement....... 25¢ Mar. 25 Mar. 1 
Mar. 1 Feb. 19 


Amer. Auto Ins. Co.. 
Am. Home Products.. 
American Meter ....... 
Amer. Re-Insurance 


: ©: 6: Be: 26 : 
& 


Am. Steel Foundries Mar. 30 Mar. 15 
8 Feb. 1 Jan. 26 
Atlantic Rayon Cp...........- Mar. 1 Feb. 23 
BE. Feb. 1 Jan. 26 
Do $2.50 pr. pf. 1 Apr. 26 
Atlantic Refining ............ 5e Mar. 15 Feb. 21 
75e Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Badger Paper Mills 6% pf...75c Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Baldwin Locomotive pf..... $1.05 Mar, 1 Feb. 17 
Balt. Radio Show, Inc......... 5e Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Mar. 1 Feb. 15 


Beacon Mfg. Co. 6% pf.... 
Belding Heminway 


Bendix Aviation ...... . -- Mar, 1 Feb. 6 
Berland Shoe Stores........ 124e¢ -. Jan. 25 Jan. 24 

Do 7% of. Q Jan. 25 Jan. 24 
Bethlehem Steel -. Mar. 1 Feb. 9 

$1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 1 

Borden Company ... -.- Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Boss Mfg. Co. ‘“ -. Feb. 26 Feb. 15 
Bridgeport Gas Light.......... 50e Q Mar. 30 Mar. 15 
Bklyn Union Gas............. 25c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 5 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan Min’g.25c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Burlington Mills ............. 25c .. Feb. 15 Feb. 5 
15e .. Mar. 1 Feb. 9 

37%e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 9 
Cosdien Tel. & ee $2 Q Apr. 21 Mar. 25 
$1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 12 
Cedar Rapids 75e Q Feb. 15 Jan. 31 
Celotex Corp. pfd........... $1.25 Q Feb. 14 Feb. 9 
.. Jan. 25 Jan. 19 
Chase (A. W.) On 50c Q Feb. 10 Jan. 31 
(ear. 50c .. Feb. 27 Feb. 9 


Collins Aikman .. 


Do p 
Consolidated Edison (N. Y.). -50e 


Mar. 15 Feb. 9 
.. Feb. 20 Feb. 5 
Cont’l] Cushion Spring ......... 5c .. Feb. 15 Jan. 31 
Cremo Brewing Co............ 10c .. Jan. 31 Jan, 15 
Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 
Crown Zeilerbach PS Q Mar. 1 Feb. 13 
Crunden- Martin Mfg. 7% of. 3, 30 S Feb. 3 Feb. 2 
Delaware Rayon ‘‘A’’.......... Oc .. Jan. 29 Jan. 25 
Jan. 20 Jan. 15 
Det. & Wile. 30c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 13 
.. Mar, 1 Feb. 10 
Z . June 1 May 10 
Sep. 3 Aug. 12 
Dec. 2 Nov. 12 
S Sep. 3 Aug. 12 
mf S Mar. 1 Feb. 10 
$1 .. Mar. 1 Feb. 10 
Egry Register pf......... $1.37% Q Mar. 20 Mar. 11 
Elgin National Watch........ 25e .. Mar. 23 Mar. 9 
Employers Reinsurance Corp..40c .. Feb. 15 Jan. 31 
Falstaff Brewing ............ 15e Q Feb. 29 Feb. 15 
Fuller 12%e Feb. 1 Jan. 23 
Do ae $1.75 .. Apr. 1 Mar. 30 
Gordon, 2.. Feb. 1 Jan. 23 
Kébbbhbobeseteonscus 40c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 23 

50c .. Mar.15 Mar. 
Great Lakes Eng. Co......... 15e Q Feb. 1 Jan. 24 

Green Bay & W. R.R......... $5 .. Feb. 19 Feb. 
15ec .. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Hamilton Watch pf. Q Mar. 1 Feb. 16 
Hazel Atlas Glass..... oe Q Apr. 1 Mar. 14 
Heyden Chemical .............! Q Mar. 1 Feb. 19 
25e .. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
$1.05 S Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Inland. ‘Steel $1 .. Mar. 1 Feb. 13 
Jewel Tea (new) ........... 60c Q Mar. 20 Mar. 8 
$1.50 Q Feb. 15 Feb. 15 
Kansas City Stock Yards.......$1 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 18 
$1.25 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 18 
.. Feb. 26 Feb. 10 

30c Q Mar.13 Mar. 
30c Q June 13 May 31 
62%c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Lunkenheimer Co. .. Feb. 15 Feb. 5 
$1.62% Apr. 1 Mar. 22 
5 15 Feb. 5 
pf. $1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Midland $3 S Feb. 1 Jan. 25 
Midland Steel Products ......50e .. Apr. 1 Mar. 1 
Serre $2 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 1 

Miss. Valley Pub. Sve. 7% 

$1.75 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 16 
$1.50 .. Apr. 1 Mar. 16 


Company Rate riod able Record 
Mitchell & Co. (J. 8.)........ $2 .. Mar. 1 Feb. 16 
Monarch Life Ins........... $1.25 Mar. 15 Mar. 1 


Moore Dry Goods (W. R.)..$1.50 
Morse Twist Drill & Mach..$1.50 
Mar. 15 Feb. 29 


LELBLLLLOO Ou: 
tw 


. & Queens El. L -$2 
$1.25 Mar. 1 Feb 
"oranda Mar. 15 20 
0 Feb. 15 Feb. 
Pub. Sv. 7% pf. Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Ohio State Feb. Jan. 25 
2a 25¢ b. 27 Feb. 16 
Parkersburg Rig & Reel $5.50 
Q Mar. Feb. 20 
Paton 50c .. Mar. 15 Feb. 28 
$1.75 Q Mar.15 Feb. 28 
Pepperell Mfg. $3 .. Feb. 15 Feb. 5 
.. Mar.11 Feb. 20 
25¢c S Mar. Feb. 10 
Pictorial Paper Pack........ .. Mar. 30 Mar. 15 
Rochester Gas & E. pf. “‘C’’.$1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 9 
St eS $1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 9 
$1.25 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 9 
lic .. Feb. 15 Feb. 5 
Date $1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Sagamore 5Cc .. Jan. 30 Jan. 23 
Der $1.75 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 25 
Savage Arms -. Feb. 9 Feb. 16 
Scotten Dillon «. Feb. 15 Feb 
5Se .. Feb. 15 Jan. 31 
$1.25 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
25c .. Feb. 9 Feb 
2%e Q Feb. 9 Feb. 5 
City 37%ce Q Mar. 30 Mar. 23 
74%e Q Mar. 30 Mar. 23 
Paint & Var. 7% 
Q Mar. 1 F 0 
Calif. Edison pf. Mar. 15 Feb. 20 
Standard Oil (Ind.).......... = Q Mar. 15 Feb, 15 
Sterling Products ............ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. pf. 7 iate Q Mar. 1 Feb. 10 
Storkline Furniture ........ Q Feb. 28 Feb. 16 
Superior Tool & Die......... Bite Q Feb. 24 Feb. 17 
Swift International ........... 50c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
OP. $1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 26 
Trunz Pork Stores............ 25c .. Feb. 8 Feb. 1 
ifs $1.75 Q Feb. 20 Feb 
Warren Foundry & Pipe....... 50e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Washington Ry. & El.......... 9 .. Feb. 29 Feb. 15 
50c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 16 
Welch Geape Juice pf....... $1.75 Q Feb. 29 Feb. 15 
Do $1.75 Q May 31 May 15 
$1.75 Q Aug. 31 Aug. 15 
$1 .. Mar.15 Mar. 1 
Winsted Hosiery Co. Q Feb. 1 Jan. 16 
Q May 1 Apr. 15 
York ae Mills. -. Feb. 15 Feb. 8 
Do Ist pf. 50 S Feb. 15 Feb. 8 
$3.50 S Feb. 15 Feb. 8 
Accumulated 
Atlanta Laundries, 1st pf....$1.90 .. Feb. 15 Feb. 5 
Beaunit Mills, Inc., $1.50 pf..75c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Curtis Publishing pf $1 .. Apr. 1 Mar. 8 
Foote Bros. Gear & Mch. pf...25e .. Jan. 31 Jan. 26 
Havana Elec. & Light pf...... 75c .. Feb. 15 Jan. 31 
Int’] Rwys. Cent. Amer pf.....$2 .. Feb. 15 Feb. 8 
Merrimack Mfg. Co............ $5 .. Maer. 1 Jan. 38 
Northwestern P. S. 7% pf...$1.75 .. Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
2 $1.50 Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Phoenix Hosiery Ist pf....... $1.75 .. Mar. 1 Feb. 17 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 6% 
Se See 60c .. Feb. 3 Jan. 26 
Sinner Wall Board $2 
50c .. Feb. 15 Feb. 5 
Thermoid 75c .. Mar.15 Mar. 4 
Western Grocer 7% pf...... $3.50 .. Feb. 1 Jan. 22 
Extra 
Am. Re-Insurance ........... 10¢ Feb. 15 Feb. 5 
Collins & Aikman.......... $1.75 .. Feb. 20 Feb. 9 
15c .. Mar.13 Mar. 1 
Northern Insurance Co......... $1 .. Feb. 15 Feb. 8 
Ohio State Life Ins. Co....... 20e Q Feb. 1 Jan. 25 
Winsted Hosiery Co...........50c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 16 
50c .. May 1 Apr. 15 
Special 
Heyden Chemical ............ 25e .. Mar. 1 Feb. 19 
Stock 
100% .. Mar. 1 Feb. 9 


Thompson Products 
Establishes School 


ITH the current shortage of 
certain types of skilled labor 
slowing more than one production 
line, Thompson Products is making 
the following contribution toward a 
solution of this problem: A new plant 


school that can train men for their 
jobs in about three weeks has been 
organized by this manufacturer of 
automobile and aircraft parts. Two 
hours of each week are devoted to 
classroom instruction; the remaining 
thirty-eight are given over to train- 
ing in the plant by skilled operators. 
During this time, “students” are paid 
50 cents an hour. 


Integration Fears? 


Concluded from page 6 


the “death sentence.” The SEC may 
therefore exercise its discretionary 
powers only so as to secure a more 
active participation by the operating 
subsidiaries in the system manage- 
ment—carefully avoiding the question 
of compulsory geographical integra- 
tion. Such a course would be more 
subtle and difficult for some systems 
to combat effectively, but it could 
hardly be regarded as damaging to 
investors. In short, the “death sen- 
tence” provisions of the Holding 
Company Act are regarded as radical 
and unenforceable in the final analysis. 

Very little has been said about the 
advantages of integration. It seems 
much more timely to stress the bene- 
fits and advantages that can accrue 
from gradual and voluntary integra- 
tion by the industry itself. Such a 
course should result in more intensive 
and economical use of available ca- 
pacity, thereby reducing requirements 
for additional capital and permitting 
a better return on existing capital. 
It should also improve the public re- 
lations and facilitate the distribution 
of securities. In conclusion, the gen- 
eral business background will con- 
tinue to be the primary factor deter- 
mining the longer term outlook for 
the industry, and the relative attrac- 
tion of the various holding company 
equities must be judged upon their 
earnings expectancy. 


Steel Leaders 


Continued from page 9 


The former company earned a profit 
in every quarter throughout the 1938 
recession, whereas U. S. Steel failed 
to cover its preferred dividend re- 
quirements in the last quarter of 1937, 
went into the red in the first three 
quarters of 1938 and showed no earn- 
ings on its common shares until the 
third quarter of 1939. Bethlehem 
resumed common dividends last Sep- 
tember, while holders of U. S. Steel 
shares have received no income on 
their holdings since 1932 with the 
exception of a single payment of $1 
a share in 1937. 

As is indicated in the tabulation 
on page 9, Bethlehem’s operating rate 
and earnings in the fourth quarter 


Pe- _Pay-_Hldrs. of 
1 Niagara Share of Md. ‘‘A’’ 
15 Mar. 1 
. Feb. 14 
. 15 Feb. 28 
15 Feb. 5 
15 Jan. 31 
3 15 Feb. 6 
ey Feb. 20 Feb. 9 
Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of 1939 exceeded the most favorable 
performances of 1937, while U. S. 
Steel shipped less steel than in the 
second -quarter of 1937 and earned 
less money than in any of the first 
three quarters of that year. Com- 
parison of the latest earnings with 
those for the third quarter of 1937 
paints a rather gloomy picture when 
the higher operating rate recently pre- 
vailing is considered, but seasonal fac- 
tors affecting the company’s lake 
transportation and ore mining activi- 
ties are undoubtedly responsible in 
large part for the apparent drop in 
profit margins. Comparison of oper- 
ating rates and earnings for the last 
quarter of 1939 with those for the 
first quarter of 1937 indicates that the 
modernization program carried out in 
the last few years has offset a con- 
siderable part of the narrowing in 
profit margins due to lower prices 
and higher taxes and labor costs. 

If the two equities were available 
at the same price, Bethlehem would 
unquestionably be the preferable com- 
mitment, but the disparity in price 
of the stocks appears to be an ade- 
quate equalizing factor. 


New Books 


Concluded from page 2 


Hull, he unfortunately lapses into 
the convenient pattern of making 
statements more convincing by omis- 
sion of important facts. For instance, 
in his explanation of the substantial 
increases in agricultural imports from 
1935 to 1937 (which of course were 
facilitated by such agreements) he 
blames this occurrence entirely upon 
the unprecedented droughts of 1934 
and 1936 and fails completely to men- 
tion the Administration’s artificial 
crop restriction program, the plowing 
under of cotton and the killing of 
pigs. Such admissions cannot of 
course be expected from the present 
High Commissioner to the Philippine 
Islands who before that appointment 
was in charge of Secretary Hull’s 
trade agreement program. But aside 
from this inevitable bondage to New 
Deal philosophies, the study contains 
much valuable material and is a wel- 
come contribution to the literature on 
foreign trade fundamentals. 


xk k 
Note: The books reviewed may be 


purchased through Tur FINANCIAL 
\VorLD Book SxHop. 


Reader’s Book 


The Financial World Book Shop can supply any business or financial book or 
chart published—Also we undertake to find used, out-of-print books if you set 
a price limit—We are always ready to suggest books on any phase of business, 
investment or speculation to meet individual requirements—An "FW Book 
Shop Bulletin" will be issued monthly during 1940 and mailed regularly to 
active book buyers who buy three or more books during the year—Bulletin 
No. 1, describing books on security investment will be sent to anyone on request. 


Books Every Investor Can Use Profitably 


SECURITY RATINGS and DATA 
BOOKS — FINANCIAL WORLD sub- 
scribers receive and are therefore famil- 
lar with our monthly “INDEPENDENT 
APPRAISALS,” containing essential 
facts and figures on 1600 listed stocks. 
For other stock and bond guides refer 
to our free FINANCIAL WORLD BUL- 
LETIN No. 1, describing BOOKS ON 
SECURITY INVESTMENT. 


INVESTORS SHOULD LOOK BE- 
YOND CORPORATION REPORTS— 
Our FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK 
SHOP BULLETIN No. 1 describes 
these four books planned to help the 
investor to understand the real sig- 
nificance of any corporation’s Balance 
Sheet or Income Account: 


“SECURITY ANALYSIS” (1934), by 
Graham & Dodd, 725 pages, $5.00; 
“INTERPRETATION OF FINANCIAL 
STATEMENTS” (1937), by Graham & 
Meredith, 122 pages, $1.00; “AN OUT- 
LINE OF FINANCIAL ANALYSIS” 
(1936), by Lucien Fowler, 84 pages, paper 
cover, $1.00; “What the Figures Mean” 
(1935 revised edition), by Spencer B. 
Meredith, 74 pages, $1.00. For additional 
books on reading and _ interpreting 


corporation reports, see FINANCIAL 
WORLD BOOK SHOP BOOK BUL- 
LETIN No. 2, ready next week. 

NEW FACTOGRAPH SUPPLEMENT 
—To bring the latest October 15 
Factograph Manual up-to-date a special 
Supplement will be off the press the 
first week in February. It will contain 
188 Stock Factographs reprinted from 
Financial World from Oct. 18, 1939, to 
Jan. 31, 1940, inclusive. Fully indexed, 
paper cover, 50 cents. This new Facto- 
graph Supplement will be sent FREE 
with all $3.85 orders for the complete 
Factograph Manual—latest edition, Oct. 
15, 1939—contains 1100 regular Facto- 
graphs reprinted from Financial World 
trom April 13, 1938, to October 11, 1939, 
also 500 condensed Factographs which 
did not appear in Financial World, or 
1600 Factographs in all. Adding the 188 
Factographs in the Supplement now 
brings you 1788 Factographs for $3.85. 
The Feb. 1 Factographs Supplement will 
also be sent FREE to all present Facto- 
graph subscribers and all new subscribers 
sending $7.50 in advance for four con- 
secutive Factograph Manuals, issued every 
4 to 5 months. 


Check List of Timely Books 


TO KEEP A PERSONAL RECORD of 
your stocks and bonds, bought and sold, 
dividends, interest, other income, tax de- 
ductions, mortgages, all personal assets, 
liabilities, etc., use standardized forms, 
furnished in loose-leaf binders. We sug- 
gest one of the following: 

“MI REFERENCE,” 100 ruled forms, 
51%4x8™% inches, in Keratol Loose-leaf 
Binder—$5.00 edition for $4.50; or 
Deluxe $10.00 edition, with 200 ruled 
forms in limp leather binder, for $8.50. 
“MY FINANCES,” 78 ruled forms, 5% x 
8% inches, in Keratol Loose-leaf Binder, 
$4.25; Deluxe leather edition, $5.75. 

If you prefer a Record Book devoted 
exclusively to securities, then consider 
“SMITH’S STOCK INVESTMENT 
RECORD BOOK” which was prepared 
by a seasoned market investor for his 
own use because he was unable to find 
just what he wanted. Smith’s Record 
Book has 125 ruled forms, 6x 9% inches, 
in genuine Leather Loose-leaf Binder— 
price $6.00. 

GIFT SUGGESTION —Any name 
stamped in gold on cover of above per- 
sonal record books, 50c. extra. Jf in 
doubt, ask for free sample ruled forms 
from various personal record books above. 


SAVE YOUR FINANCIAL WORLDS 
FOR FURTHER REFERENCE — We 
can supply an attractive Loose-leaf 
Binder, to hold 26 issues of Financial 
World, for future reference, at $2.50; 
2 binders (to hold 52 issues) for $4.75. 


CAN YOU SAVE ON YOUR INCOME 
TAX RETURN FOR 1939?—To reduce 
irritation, save time and perhaps money 
in making your 1939 Income Tax Re- 
turn, get “YOUR INCOME TAX’— 
How to Keep It Down, revised edition 
for 1940, by J. K. Lasser. Tells every 
allowable deduction. Completely indexed 
to answer any income tax question 
quickly. Paper cover—$1.00. 

GET MORE OUT OF YOUR FINAN- 
CIAL READING IN 1940—How? By 
using a dictionary of Wall Street. Often 
failure to understand the exact meaning 
of a single stock market word or ex- 
pression will cause one to miss the value 
of an important bit of information. For 
a brief but clear definition of about 
7,000 terms and expressions used in Wall 
Street and business, we suggest — 
“PRACTICAL HANDBOOK OF BUSI- 
NESS AND FINANCE” (1930 revised), 
601 pages, $1.59. 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received 
Book Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP, 21 WEST ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Barber Asphalt Corporation 


Warren Foundry & Pipe Corporation 


‘ Earnings and Price Range (AS) 


Data revised to January 31, 1940 40 ance RANGE 
Incorporated: 1903, New Jersey, as General ~ 
Ashphalt Company; present title adopted in = 
1938. Offices: 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, 10 


Pa.; Barber (Perth Amboy), N. J. Annual 0 EARNED PER SHARE 2 
meeting: Fourth Wednesday in April. Num- : 
ber of stockholders (March 27, 1939): 2,934. M 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None DEFICIT PER SHARE 


Capital stock ($10 par)......... 390,223 shs 1932 °33 34 35 36 37 38 1939 2 


Business: Controls the bulk of the world’s natural asphalt 
resources through its mining concession covering the famous 
Trinidad Asphalt Lake and operates one of the largest plants 
for refining of asphalt and manufacture of asphalt products 
such as roofings and floorings. Company does not control the 
asphalt industry, as annual sales of asphalt derived from pe- 
troleum greatly exceed those of the natural product. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1938, $5.7 million; cash, $3.1 million. Working capital ratio: 
8.4-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $31.26 per share. 

Dividend Record: Erratic since initial payment in 1929; 
omitted 1933-4 and 1938. 

Outlook: Earnings are highly cyclical, influenced mainly by 
volume of road construction and general building, and royal- 
ties from oil production. 

Comment: Stock is subject to the wide price swings that 
are characteristic of business cycle equities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE Renee OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year's 
= Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Range 
D$0.88 D$0.32 D$0.18 D$0.22 D$1.60 $0.50 15%— 4% 
1933 D0.96 D0.52 9.41 0.50 D0.57 None 27 — 4% 
D0.43 DO.08 0.03 D0.29 D0.77 None 23%—12 
D0.15 0.41 0.19 D0.05 0.40 0.25 22%—11% 
D0.23 0.41 0.38 0.58 1.14 0.75 3844—21 
ee 0.41 0.62 0.58 0.29 1.90 1.00 433%—10% 
D0.30 D0.40 0.26 D0.41 DO0.85 None 23%—12% 
D0.26 0.26 0.73 0.25 21%—10% 


The Greyhound Corporation 


: Earnings and Price Range (G) 


Data revised to January 31, 1940 


Incorporated: 1926, Delaware. Original title 20 
was Motor Transit Corp., present title 15 
adopted 1930. Office: Chicago, Ill. Annual 10 
meeting: Fourth Tuesday of March. Number 5 


PRICE RANGE 


of stockholders (March 1, 1939): 9,771. 7) a 33 
Capitalization: Funded debt... *$5,717,038 $2 
+tPreferred stock 5%% con- $1 

vertible ($10 par) paseseeoses 327, 253 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE 0 
Common stock (no par)........ 2,691,600 shs $1 


1932 34 "36 1939 


*Consisting of serial equipment notes and 
other long term obligations. Convertible 
into % new share no par common for each 
share held. Redeemable at $11 per share. 


Business: The leading U. S. factor in bus transportation. 
Through subsidiaries and affiliates, conducts a nationwide 
service for transportation of passengers, baggage, light express 
and mail. Also operates buses jointly with several railroads. 

Management: Aggressive and capable. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1938, $1.9 million; cash, $2.3 million. Working 
capital ratio: 4.6-to-1. Book value of common, $8.83 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred 
since initial disbursement in April, 1937. Common dividends 
paid at rate of 80 cents annually, plus extras, December, 1936, 
through October, 1939. Present annual basis, $1 per share. 

Outlook: Earnings will probably continue to reflect com- 
petitive relationships with other forms of transportation, 
particularly the railroads, together with Federal regulatory 
influences under the Motor Carrier Act. 

Comment: Shares are essentially speculative, but well sit- 
uated as a medium for representation in bus transportation. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE ~ eae OF COMMON: 
Yea Price Range 


Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends High Low 
+ 7 0.45 None 1%— 1% 
$0.06 $0.47 $0.82 $0.24 1.59 $1.35 20 —12% 
> Sere 0.11 0.44 1.00 0.30 1.85 $1.30 16%— 7% 
0.05 0.47 1.07 0.46 2.05 1.10 22 — 
7 §0.71 1.22 1.35 21%—14% 


*Based on new stock after 4 for 1 split up November 2, 1936. fNot available. 


“Including extras. §5 months period. 


Earnings and Price =" 


Data revised to January 31, 1940 4 
PRICE RANGE 

Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, to acquire 30 -— 

assets of Replogle Steel Company in latter's 20 


reorganization. Business originally estab- 10 


lished in 1919. Office: Phillipsburg, New 
Jersey. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in 
March. Number of stockholders (February 32 
15, 1939): 1,201. DEFICIT PER SHARE 
Capitalization: Funded debt...........2 1932 °34 "35 '37 ‘38 1939 
Capital stock (no par).......... 171,400 shs 
Business: An important manufacturer of cast iron pipe; 


capacity is sufficient to produce about 10% of normal annual 
domestic requirements. Large water and gas companies and 
municipalities are the leading customers. Sales of iron ore 
from company’s extensive ore reserves in New Jersey account 
for a substantial portion of earnings. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1938, $1.9 million; cash, $830,480. Working capital 
ratio: 12.4-to-1. Book value of stock, $23.08 per share. 

Dividend Record: Reasonably satisfactory. Payments ini- 
tiated 1930 and maintained since at various rates, except in 
1933. Present annual rate, $2 per share with occasional extras. 

Outlook: Though cast iron pipe sales fluctuate widely with 
residential building activity, wide unit margins usually permit 
profitable operations. 

Comment: Stock is one of the better capital goods issues. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Half-year ended: June 30 Dec. + Year's Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0. D$0. D$0.28 $0.30 14%4— 7% 
0.0 0.73 None 30 —5 
0.92 1.09 2.01 $1.00 28 —21 
0.42 0.67 1.09 32 —20% 
0.85 1.42 2.27 *2.00 37%—21 
1.62 1.69 3.31 *2.50 —16 
1.01 0.63 1.64 2.00 —16% 
1.07 *2.50 35% —19% 


‘Including extra. 


Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp. 


i we 
te 2008 and Price Range (WCO) 


Incorporated: Delaware, 1926, as holding 
company for business started 1915. Office: 20 

405 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 10 

Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in 


March. Number of stockholders (December 

31, 1938): Preferred, 1980; common, 2,100. $2 

Capitalization: Funded debt........ ..-None wmtiwmt 

*Preferred stock 5% cum. 0608787 0 
192,000 shs 1932 °33 ‘34 ‘36 ‘37 38 1939 

Common stock (no par).......... 339,362 shs 


*Callable at $33 a share through September 1, 1941, and on a decreasing scale 
thereafter. Each share convertible into 1 share of common through September 1, 
1940 and on a declining scale thereafter. 


Business: One of the larger U. S. producers of electrolytic 
caustic soda and chlorine, obtained from rock salt. Around 
50% of output is sold to a Union Carbide & Carbon subsidiary; 
the balance to the paper, pulp, soap and textile industries. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital, September 
30, 1939, $3.4 million; cash, $2 million; marketable securities, 
$282,941. Working capital ratio: 5.5-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon, $17.87 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments, and liberal 
distributions each year on common since 20-for-1 split in 1928. 
Present rate $1 a share and occasional extras. 

Outlook: While the contract with Union Carbide (expiring 
1948 with prior cancellation protected by heavy penalties) 
remains the most important single earnings determinant, the 
company’s expansion and diversification program continues 
to diminish the dependence upon this outlet. 

Comment: The preferred is of good investment grade. The 
common promises to continue as an income producer. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


=. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
eee $0.25 $0.10 $0.22 $0.23 $0.80 $0.65 12%— 3 
1933 epwenban 0.29 0.23 0.30 0.36 1.09 0.30 20%— 5 
0.43 0.40 0.35 0.37 1.55 0.40 27%4—14% 
Pieassksen 0.43 0.40 0.37 0.48 1.63 0.40 2514%4—16% 
SF 0.44 0.22 0.23 0.48 *1.39 0.75 32 —19% 
9.44 0.35 0.43 0.30 *1.46 1.00 27%4—10% 
a 0.30 0.32 0.40 0.50 1.52 1.00 20%—10 
0.51 0.60 0.80 71.85 391%4—15% 


“After surtax, quarterly earnings are before this tax. 


tIncluding extras. 
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Bank of the Manhattan Company 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 


. BANK OF MANHATTAN 
Data revised to January 31, 1940 N 

incorporated: Original charter granted by ey) — 

New York State in April, 1799, to President 60 

and Directors of the Manhattan Company. 40 

Since 1842 activities have been confined to 90 i=) 


banking except from December, 1929, to 0 
$1 
0 
DEFICIT PER SHARE 


November, 1932, when it operated as a hold- 
1932 ‘34 °35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


PRICE HANGE 


ing company. Present title adopted in 1932. 
Main office: 40 Wall Street, New York City. 
Annual meeting: First Tuesday in December. 
Number of _ stockholders (December 31, 
1939): 31,308. 
Capitalization: 

*Capital stock ($10 par)... 


*Non-assessable. 

Business: Conducts a complete commercial banking and an 
extensive trust business. Operates 56 branches scattered 
throughout the 5 boroughs of New York City. 

Management: Well experienced in the banking field. 

Financial Position: December 31, 1939, U. S. Governments, 
$80.4 million; other public securities, $38.8 million; real estate 
mortgages, $7.4 million; other investments, $14.1 million; cash 
and due from banks, $290.5 million. Deposits, $609.8 million. 
Book value of capital stock, $23.26 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments unbroken for many years. 

Outlook: Earnings reflect conditions in the commercial loan 
and investment fields, where returns will continue to be small 
as long as interest rates remain low. The management’s de- 
velopment of new earnings sources, including personal and 
modernization loans should prove beneficial. 

Comment: Although dividends show a declining trend, the 
stock has maintained a semi-investment standing. 


- 2,000,000 shs 


Years ended Dec. 31: 
Earned per share: 


Before write-offs.. $2.48 $1.87 $2.01 $1.48 $1.19 $1.11 Sak 
tAfter adjustments. D1. 1.50 1.50 1.72 1,23 
Dividends paid ..... 2.0 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.15 0.90 +$0.30 
Price Range: 
33% 32% 34 39% 24 19 + 18% 
19% 18 24 19% 13% 14% 716% 
*Not comparable because of changes. To January 31, 1940. tAfter write-offs 


and/or recoveries. 


Earnings and Price Range (NJZ) 
PRICE MANGE 
Data revised to January 31, 1940 = — oot 


Incorporated: 1880, New Jersey. Business 40 marta YORK CURB EXCHANGt | 
originally established 1848. Office: 810 20} 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J. Annual meet- 0 


ing: Last Wednesday in February. EARNEO PER SHARE % 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... —+4 
Capital stock ($25 par)....... 1,963, 264 ‘ae 

1932 ‘33 34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘38 1939 


Business: Manufactures zinc oxide, zinc sulphide, slab zinc, 
rolled zinc, die casting alloys, cadmium, spiegeleisen, zine dust, 
and kindred products. Two English firms are licensed to ex- 
ploit all of company’s zinc inventions and patents in world 
markets, except U. S., Canada, Newfoundland and Mexico. 

Management: Experienced and highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Company does not issue a balance sheet, 
although finances are believed to be in good order. . 

Dividend Record: Very liberal. Payments made at varying 
rates from 1882 to 1930, when a regular annual rate of $2 was 
established, plus occasional extras. 

Outlook: A strong competitive position and comparatively 
stable prices and markets for zinc oxide suggest satisfactory 
future earnings. Income from patent royalties and invest- 
ments adds some further measure of stability to profits. 

Comment: Although the absence of complete financial state- 
ments prevents a thorough analysis of the stock’s investment 
status, the past earnings and dividend record would appear 
to warrant a semi-investment rating for the shares. , 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year's Price Range 
>. santos Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 ~ 31 Total Dividends N. Y. Curb 
$0.30 $0.25 0.27 1.02 $2.00 3558—14% 
1938 0.22 0.48 2.03 2.00 65%—26% 
0.56 0.51 0: 0.48 1.93 2.00 
PS 0.54 0.57 0.59 0.68 2.38 *2.50 76 —49 
0.55 0.64 0.64 0.84 2.67 *2.50 92%—69%% 
1.10 Li 1.3 0.69 4.01 *4.50 94%—53 
Co 0.33 0.37 0.41 0.53 1.64 2.00 72%—45% 
ere 0.55 0.49 0.74 “x sat 2.50 76 —46% 


*Including extras. 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company 


> Earnings and Price Range (LCN) 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
Data revised to January 31, 1940 0 
Incorporated: 1822, Pennsylvania. Business 15 
originally established in 1792. Office: 1421 10 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual 3 
meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March. Number i) 9 
of stockholders (December 3, 1938): 5,871. EARNED PER SHARE “ 
Capitalization: Funded debt 
(including subsidiaries) $32,123,475 DEFICIT PER SHARE $1 
Capital stock (no par)........ 1,929,127 shs 1932 ‘32 37 ‘38 1939 


Business: A holding and operating company controlling 
extensive anthracite coal properties, canals and railroad lines. 
Owns approximately 13% of National Power & Light common 
stock. Lease rentals from Central Railroad of New Jersey 
(which filed under 77 of the Bankruptcy Act in 1939) have 
provided bulk of parent company’s total revenues. Litigation 
to recover the leased lines is pending. 

Management: Experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1938, $4.3 million; cash, $2.4 million. Working capital 
ratio: 2.4-to-1. Book value of stock, $22.15 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments at various rates in every year 
since 1880. 

Outlook: Gross operating earnings have declined steadily in 
recent years up to 1939. The status of the highly important 
“other income” is seriously affected by the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings involving Central Railroad of New Jersey. 

Comment: Status of company’s coal business and large 
funded debt place the stock in a weak statistical position. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
——— Calendar Years 


2 ended: Mar. 31 June Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dividends *Price Range 
$0.94 $0.73 $0.60 $0.48 0.90 3%— 55% 
0.52 0.55 0.43 0.40 14 — 5% 
0.94 0.84 0.82 0.50 10%— 5% 
0.28 0.19 0.11 0.40 8%4— 5 
0.31 0.28 0.34 0.60 12%— 6% 
0.04 DO0.003 D0.16 0.30 13%— 2% 
DO0.10 D0.04 D0.02 0.10 2% 
0.13 0.18 0.10 4%— 1% 
*“New York Curb. 
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Pitney Bowes Postage Meter Company 


Earnings and Price Range (PNY) 


Data revised to January 31, 1940 ne NEW YORK CURR EXCHANGE 
tion of two companies, one formed in 0 1 
and the other in 1912. Head office: Stam- 5 o“Uoo 


ford, Conn. 
Streets. 


New York office: 11 West 42nd vu 
Annual meeting: Second Wednes- 


day in June. Number of stockholders (De- <= 

cember 31, 1939): 4,544. adh $1 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None “4a 

Capital stock (no par).......... 897,266 shs 
Business: Manufactures postage-meter machines and vari- 


ous types of mailing equipment. Has developed an electrically 
operated metered mailing machine printing various denomina- 
tions of postage. Income is derived chiefly from rentals of 
meters. During 1939 introduced the “Mailomat,” an automatic, 
coin-operated letter box, which is suitable for installation in 
department stores, railroad stations and other public places. 

Management: Able and progressive; long with the campany. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1938, $929,813; cash, $416,013. Working capital ratio: 4.2- 
to-1. Book value of capital stock, $3.14 per share. 

Dividend Record: With exception of 1932-33, cash disburse- 
ments made at varying rates since 1927. Present regular rate, 
40 cents per annum plus occasional extras. 

Outlook: A strong trade position and well maintained de- 
mand for the time-saving devices produced by this company 
point to continuation of the consistent earnings record. 

Comment: The stock is regarded primarily as an income 
producer; represents a highly specialized type of business. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


bs ended: Mar. 31 June 30 eae 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends N. Y. Curd 
*$0.15 *$0.07 $0.22 None 1% 
*0.12 *0.13 0.25 None 2 
*0.14 *0.21 0.35 $0.20 5%4— 2% 
*0.21 *0.28 0.49 70.25 8%— 5 
C $0.12 0.14 $0.14 0.22 0.62 70.48 10%— 7% 
Fee 0.14 0.16 0.15 0.24 0.69 70.50 94%— 4% 
ee 0.18 0.15 0.13 0.24 0.65 +0.50 7%— 5% 
0.13 0.14 0.16 +0.50 8%— 5% 


*Six months. fIncluding extras. 
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B a F; S 

: Weekly Trade Indi r Week Ended i Week Ended——_ 

. y dicators poanetn Jan. 20 oa. 3 Weekly Car Loadings Jan. 20 Jan. 13 Jan. 21 

1 

Miscellaneous: Eastern District 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 106,400 108,545 89,200 Baltimore & Qhio............. 49,951 53,308 42,439 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.).... 2,566 572 2,293 Chesapeake & Ohio............ 31,110 31,977 26,609 
§Steel Operations (% of Can.).. 77.3 82.2 52, Delaware & Hudson........... 11,931 12,867 12,039 

; Total Car Loadings (cars). 649,488 645,822 590,459 Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 16,661 17,637 15,692 

81.7 82.1 75.0 Norfolk Western............ 23,965 23,650 20,258 

y *+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,612 3,637 3,248 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 21,325 22,030 20,2738 , 

3 *Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 87,914 85,880 78,461 New York Central............. 77,390 82,941 69,769 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 130,422 133,470 149,180 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 15,692 17,721 14,005 és 

Jan. 20 Jan. 13 Jan. 21 98,264 103,299 85,281 

{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,355 $3,361 $3,331 POPS 12.233 11,860 9,794 V 

{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 2,696 2,652 2.419 14,128 15,256 13,201 

*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,653 1,668 1,370 Western Maryland ............ 10,384 10,687 8,976 - 

; Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 144.6 142.0 119.6 Southern District | 

; F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 94.4 95.6 83.2 Atlantic Coast Line........... - 14,685 14,678 13,516 

32,968 33,452 28,519 

» *Daily average, 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville & Nashville......... 29,080 30,237 24,824 

the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. Seaboard Air Line............. 14,118 14,320 12,837 

i #Journal of Commerce. Southern Ry. System.......... 34,690 35,131 32,471 

ye Commodity Prices: Jan. 30 Jan. 23 Jan. 31 Northwest District 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $34.00 $34.00 $37.00 Chicago & Great Western...... 4,898 5,517 4,799 

: Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 18.62% 18.62% 15.75 Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 

Copper, Electrolytic (per Ilb.).. 0.1162% 0.12 0.11% 27,101 28,726 25,742 
0.0525 0.05% 0.0475 Chicago & Northwestern...... 30,565 33,526 28,814 
Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)........ 0.1877 0.1875 0.1585 Northern Pacific .....cecss.se. 12,297 12,586 10,657 
Hides, Light Native (per Ib.)... 0.13 0.14 0.10% Central West District 
; Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 0.0870 0.0870 0.0790 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 22,059 22,957 24,157 
: Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) -96 0.96 0.96 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 22,545 24,004 21,377 
Bi Wheat (per bushel)............ 1.17% 1.19% 0.86% Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 17,603 19,900 18,317 

F Corn (per bushel)............. 0.72% 0.73% 0.64% Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 5,248 5,526 4,540 

Sugar, Raw (per Ib.)........... 0.0285 0.0286 0.0278 Denver & Rio Grande Western. 5,341 5,573 4,775 

; Southern Pacific System....... 35,231 34,389 32,509 

Federal Reserve Reports jan.24 Jan Jam.25 | Union Pacific ................. 207131 21.499 19,550 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) 3,204 3,175 2,971 
$8,536 $8,5 ,281 Southwestern District 

Total Commercial Loans....... 4,316 4,330 3,765 Kansas City Southern......... 4,089 4,073 3,635 

oe Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 630 644 835 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ....... 6,292 6,433 6,44 
Other Loans for Securities..... 489 500 540 23,009 23,678 21,552 
z U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 11,308 11,324 9,919 St. Louis-San Francisco ...... 11,073 11,682 10,273 

f Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,339 3,309 3,228 St. Louis-Southwestern ....... 4,420 4,716 688 

Total Net Demand Deposits... 19,163 18,979 16,152 6,932 7,029 7,355 

a Total Time Deposits.......... 5,254 5,259 5,179 P 

3 Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)....-- 487 498 681 Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System WEN conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.. 2,514 2,515 2,583 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money in Circulation. 7,365 7,405 6,623 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
Monthly —JANUARY— Monthly —DECEMBER— 

Indicators — A WEEKLY INDEX OF | Indicators 1939198 
U. S. Govt. Debt...... *$42,106 *$39,617 Electrical Equipment: 

i i ‘ontrac Truck and Trac 
238 149 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Shipments 152 Th 
Advertising Lineage | ® ashing Machines .. 77,27 02 
Monthly 614,470 646,329 AVERAGE OF 1983-25 100 11,854 9,210 
Pi Women’s Magazines.. 325,571 307.746 | Fluid Milk (quarts): 
5 Canadian Magazines.. 85,055 83,308 | Average Daily Sales.. *6.4 *6.26 
tReclaimed Rubber (tons) : 1110 Machine Tool Activity 
Stocks on Hand...... 25,427 3,00 
—DECEMBER—— | Glass Output: 

: 1939 1938 Plate (sq. ft.) ...... *18.48 *12.69 
*New Financing........ *$27.0 *$59.5 100 — Window (boxes)..... *1.01 
tUnemployed, U. S...... *8.51 *9.51 | Newsprint Output (tons) : 

Short Sales (shares)... 381,689 500,961 aN North America ...... 344,805 312,363 
Magazine Advertising: | | Crude Rubber (tons): 
Nat’l Weeklies (lines) 759,802 655,494 | Consumption ........ 48,428 48,143 
Trade Papers (pages) 7,663 7,102 | 90 -— re 69,134 36,977 
: Automobile Factory Sales: | Stocks on Hand..... 229,112 276,605 

(U. S. and Canada) Tires (casings) : 

Cars and Trucks.... 469,002 402,544 *4.48 *4.81 

Aviation Passenger Miles *65.02 *37.34 80 +—- *4.74 *4,28 
Radio Broadcast Sales: 115,827 98,149 

2 *$4.28 *$3.89 Engineering Contract Awards: 
a B. *3.53 *2.53 | 1939 32.19 *$55.92 
*0.32 *0.34 Private *15.39 *11.93 
Malt (bbis.): 70 Coal-Coke Output (tons); 
Production ......... *3.58 3.54 Anthracite .......... *3.9 *4.5 
Withdrawals ........ *3.92 *3.67 Bituminous ......... *37.3 *36.5 
Stocks on Hand...... *7.19 *7.08 Silk (bales U. S. only): 
Whiskey (gals.’: 60 34,811 42,264 
Production .......... *8.03 *11.00 Tm Borage 55,610 58,278 
. Withdrawals ........ *8.94 *10.57 21,128 35,204 
Stocks on Hand...... *455.01 *466.78 Slab Zine (tons): 

Tobacco Production 57,941 45,345 
Cigarettes (units). .-*12,802.8  *12,655.9 | 50 Shipments .......... 39,354 
Snuff (19293031 “3233 Jan Feb. Mar, Apr. May Jun. Jul Bore Sale? ise 

Cotton Activity | 4 1940 ‘Truck Loadings: 

Lint Gensmaed (bales) 652,695 565,627 Freight (tons) ...... 904.970 799,808 
Spindles Active ..... *22.78 *22.45 Index Number ...... 121.24 107.02 
Exports (bales)...... 807,000 368,000 F 
*000,000 omitted. ?+Printers’ Ink. {At first of month. §16 chains and 2 mail orders, compiled by Merrill, Lynch & Co. 
tAdjusted for season variations. {American Trucking Association (201 carriers in 37 states). 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
STOCK AVERAGES — Vol. of Sales —————-CHARACTER OF TRADING—————— Average Value of 
20 65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales } 
R.R.s Utilities Stocks (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 
an. an. 
25.. 146.29 30.89 25.11 49.28 543,550 718 245 270 3038 11 2 89.45 $6,490,000 . 25 j 
26 146.61 30.84 25.00 49.32 603,785 728 278 245 205 16 3 89.37 5,810,000 26 
27 146.51 30.75 24.88 49.24 317,280 527 160 187 180 12 1 89.33 3,010,000 re + 
29 146.26 30.69 24.95 49.18 489,840 711 225 281 205 14 2 89.28 4,650,000 sone 
30 145.63 30.72 24.93 49.04 547,960 689 142 356 191 11 1 89.30 5,680,000 » » 30 | 
31 145.33 30.56 24.70 48.86 610,010 731 235 299 197 13 2 89.28 5,700,000 Sao 
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